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l T is time,” said Mr. Cutter, “ to discuss Latin America in terms of industry and 
commerce, rather than in terms of culture and politics... It is time for business men, 
not to engage in propaganda, but to state the facts, and even better, to act, to study the 
situation and prepare to increase our business relations with the vast trading area in 
Latin America which is of the greatest importance to our bankers and business men... 
It is time to quit talking politics, revolutions, racial differences, imperialism, and all 
bunk, and to take action along mutually beneficial economic lines.” 


| HE subject is not unimportant because 


it involves Cuba, Mexico, Central America, 
and the whole continent of South America, 
with a present total population of over eighty- 
five millions, with a present import and ex- 
port trade of some two billion dollars an- 
nually. It involves an area of more than 
twice the size of the United States, less than 
half explored, but which we know is capable 
of supplying the entire world with food. Its 
available lands lie in a tropical climate to a 
greater extent than those of any other con- 
tinent. It has the products which we need. 
It lies at our door, and its destiny and de- 
velopment are of the greatest importance in 
the future business of every one present, and 
in fact to every citizen of our country. 
Look for a moment at the background and 
present conditions of this vast area. For over 
three hundred years it was under Spanish rule, 
and it was exploited and ruled for profit and 
not for cultural or economic development. 
It must be remembered that a great per- 
centage of the population was and still js 
Indian; that only a handful of the Spaniards 
had any education. It must also be remem- 
bered that all of the Latin-American repub- 


lics are young, that they have had and are 
having a difficult time in educating their peo- 
ple, in assimilating and raising the cultural 
and economic level of the bulk of the Indian 
population, that their governmental problems 
have been hampered by lack of communica- 
tions, and in consideration of all the difficul- 
ties, their progress during the hundred years 
of their freedom has been remarkable. 

At the present time their governments are 
more stable than ever before. Only in a few 
minor instances are there likely to be serious 
political disturbances, It must be remembered 
that only during the past quarter-century have 
means of communication developed to a suf- 
ficient extent to make possible reasonably ef- 
ficient administration of law and order 
throughout the vast territories in question. 

} However, with law and order established 
and means of communication at hand, the 
whole of Latin America is on the threshold 
of an economic development which will 
astound the world. It is certain the next 
ten years will witness greater economic prog- 
ress than all the years since the Spanish Con- 
quest. 
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Unper these conditions it is time to dis- 
cuss Latin America in terms of industry and 
commerce, rather than in terms of culture and 
politics, In the past, discussion has centered 
around the Monroe Doctrine, revolutions, 
politics, cultural relations, and academic sub- 
jects which are only of interest and can only 
be of value after means of transportation and 
communication and sound commercial rela- 
tions have been established. 

Our relations with Latin America have un- 
doubtedly been hampered by a handful of 
politicians in their countries and in ours; they 
have been hampered more by some of our own 
citizens, probably with good intentions, but 
highly misinformed. I refer to the type of 
radicals who take particular pleasure in dis 
cussion of our foreign affairs in the foru 
type of meeting and who are not embar 
rassed by lack of knowledge of facts, and als« 
to that class of people who are always will: 
ing to criticize our own Government and Ad- 
ministration, also without knowledge of the 
facts. “They are vociferous without having 
any investment or real interest in Latin Amer- 
ica, and their voices have had undue influence. 

At this particular time when the resources 
of Latin America are being developed and 
improved transportation and communication 
are bringing us into closer contact than ever 
before, there is greater possibility for harm 
from loose criticism, playing politics, criticism 
of our own Government, and hurtful propa- 
ganda than at any previous time in our history. 


It must be remembered that a foreign loan 


is not necessarily an i - 
tion nor is a United States citizen abroad to 


be comst sa possible ci- 
dent. ur whole people, and our Govern- 
ment, want nothing of other peoples except 
friendship and an opportunity for our citizens 
to do business and to live and hold property, 
in security, according to the laws and withou 
desire to call on our State Department fo 
protection or diplomatic inter 


It is time for business men, not to engage 
in propaganda, but to state the facts, and even 
better, to act, to study the situation and pre- 
pare to increase our business relations with 
the vast trading area in Latin America which 
is of the greatest importance to our bankers 
and business men. 


No sensible business man of today is. im- 
perialistic, because imperialism is an outworn 
policy from an economic, political, or any 
other point of view. Our Government has 
on several occasions plainly stated that its 
aims are not imperialistic. It has also stated 
that it is ready to protect its citizens and their 
property in foreign countries when they de- 
serve protection, There is nothing imperial- 
istic or aggressive in this pronouncement, and 
in fact it is the established policy of every 
sovereign nation, 


Iu PERIALISM is beside the question when 
the people of two great areas, one manufactur- 
ing and exporting, the other agricultural and 
importing, have mutual need of each other, 
and when one great people is in a position to 
loan to another with vast undeveloped re- 
sources the large amounts of capital which 
are necessary in any broad plan of economic 
development and progress. 

Are we business men to be deterred from 
making these loans, from carrying on our de- 


velopments and giving all_possihle assistance 


to Latin—America—just—because_a handful of 
our-ewn-pacifists-and-politicians cry _imperial- 
ism, just because the European countries which 
gained territory after the World War, while 
we did not, cry that we are imperialistic, 
knowing full well that this obviously baseless 
propaganda is their only weapon to interfere 
with the development of our trade relations 
with Latin America? 

It is fair to ask whether we shall loan 
money and export our splendid machinery and 
equipment to Latin America, just as Europe 
until recent years did to the United States, 
or whether we shall withhold the legitimate 
help which we can render and thus retard 
the progress of Latin America for many years, 
or whether we shall, because of lack of con- 
fidence in the common sense and integrity of 
the business men among our citizens, leave 
this area to be developed by the citizens of 
other countries, 

Have we less confidence in the business men 
of the United States than in those of Europe? 
There is no doubt that our business men know 
that unfair methods, monopolistic concessions, 
and economic imperialism are impossible bases 
for the building of mutually profitable busi- 
ness. Our financiers and industrialists of to- 
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day know that permanent development and 
mutually profitable trade can only be built 
when the terms are fair to both parties. We 
know that the Governments and business men 


of Latin America know goods, values, and fair - 


terms, and that they are ready to trade. 


Under these conditions it is time to quit 
talking politics, revolutions, racial differences, 
imperialism, and all bunk, and to take ac- 
tion along mutually beneficial economic lines. 


There is time only to outline a few of the 
possibilities of Latin American development, 
using my own Company as an example, not 
for advertising purposes, because this is not 
needful, but simply because it is to me the 
most familiar illustration. 


Tue Unirep Frurr Company, starting 
some twenty-five years ago, with ten million 
dollars capital, has increased its business in 
Latin America so that its assets today are over 
two hundred million. Of this amount it has 
invested today in Latin America over one 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars. ‘This 
business has been built mainly on the produc- 
tion and importation of bananas and sugar 
with the merchandise, shipping, wireless, and 
other activities which go with it. It does busi- 
ness in nine tropical countries and sells its 
products all over the world. 

The risks in developing an agricultural 
business in the tropics were very great, as 
shown by the fact that about one hundred and 
forty other companies organized along the 
same lines, to handle the same products, are 
now in what might be termed the “banana 
graveyard”. The founders of my Company 
had the vision and wisdom to establish their 
business on a basis which would be just as 
profitable to the people of the countries in 
which they operated as to the Company itself. 
It has paid a total of one hundred and twenty- 
six million dollars in dividends. And as 
against this sum which the Company has paid 
to stockholders, it has now an annual ex- 
penditure for labor pay-rolls of twenty-five 
million dollars a year in Latin America, or 
two and a half times the annual dividend. 


There are harbors and railways and hospi- 
tals. There is weekly steamship service. There 
is wireless communication, Bakeries and mod- 
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ern laundries have been established. Exten- 
sive sanitation work has been carried out; 
malaria and hookworm campaigns have 
brought excellent results. These expenditures 
have not been charity nor philanthropy, but 
common-sense business procedure on the theory 
that improvement in standards of living and 
service to the public are profitable. 

There are scores and hundreds of the na- 
tionals of Latin America who count their 
wealth in the thousands, hundreds of thou- 
sands, and a few in the millions, as a result 
of contract relations and cooperation with the 
Unrrep Frurr Company. It has a long 
record of unbroken contract relations which 
have thus far invariably resulted in great profit 
to our contractors. It purchases about fifty 
per cent. of its tropical products from the 
people of the countries in which it operates. 
It is the only company which has definitely 
obligated itself by contract to this extent. 

In addition, the Latin-American countries 
in which the Company operates have profited 
greatly from frequent steamship connections, 
making possible greatly improved passenger, 
freight and postal service. Large sums have 
been paid in taxes. Manufactured goods have 
been made available to the laboring classes in 
the coast towns at lower prices than ever be- 
tore, making possible an appreciable improve- 
ment in the standards of living. 

The success of the Company has been 
largely due to foresight, planning, and organi- 
zation, with especial emphasis on adaptability 
to the customs, laws, and language of the 

countries in which we operate. No man is to- 
day promoted to a responsible job unless he 
has a working knowledge of the Spanish lan- 
guage. Above all, our success in Latin Amer- 
ica and in our relations with the people and 
Governments has been due to the high charac- 
ter of the men employed, 

The success of the Unrreo Frurr Com- 
ANY proves conclusively that it pays to estab- 
ish definite relations on a mutually profitable 
asis, rather than to trust to speculative buy- 
ing of supplies, exploitation, or profiteering 
t the expense of Latin America. 

When the Company started operations 
twenty-five years ago, there were difficulties 
with unstable Governments and in the jungles 
of the coastal plain of the Caribbean where 
the Company had its operations there were 
yellow fever and malaria, lack of sanitation, 
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venomous snakes, and all the other unpleasant 
factors which accompany pioneering in the 
tropics. Conditions are greatly improved to- 
day, but it is true that there are still difficul- 
ties. There is unwise legislation, not unlike that 
in our own country. It is probably true that 
commerce and industrial development in Latin 
America today present somewhat greater dif- 
ficulties and require a higher type of manage- 
ment and character than elsewhere, but in- 
creased communications are rapidly diminish- 
ing the difficulties. Certainly there is nothing 
insuperable in successful conduct of business 
in Latin America today. 


Ix giving you this outline of the Unrrep 
Frurr Company and its work, I have pointed 
out only a single development. There are 
hundreds of other like opportunities awaiting 
our capital, skilled engineers, motor cars, and 
machinery. Power and light for a whole con- 
tinent is waiting for development. Railways 
and tramways are being extended. Road 
building is in its infancy. Outside of bananas, 
sugar, and coffee, agriculture on a large scale 
is practically unknown, Cotton, tobacco, 
cacao, fruits, wool, and rubber all await de- 
velopment. Mining contracts are available. 
Oil is present in abundance. Department 
stores are still unknown. Merchandising and 
banking still offer great opportunities. ‘These 
are only a few of the opportunities. 

Banking connections, which are of particu- 
lar interest to you here today, are not yet suf- 
ficient. We have loaned abroad a total of 
about eleven billions since the World War. 
Of this amount the loans to Latin America 
in the last few years have been large, as you 
all know. There is still an opportunity, and 
will be for years to come, to employ a part 
of our great wealth in the countries whic 
need it. For the next few years at least 
capital will be our principal export. 

Loans should go to countries where United 
States industrial companies and development 
are welcome, and where such companies are 
desired and assisted, and where the money is 
wisely expended for utilities in development 
of natural resources and roads. 

Capital should not go where it is wasted or 
where United States trade and exports are not 
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welcome, where our industrial and utility com- 
panies are not allowed to operate on equal 
terms, because in this case our own capital 
will aid in developing for European coun- 
tries a market which is naturally ours, and as 
soon as Europe has money to lend, our bank- 
ing business will diminish and disappear. We 
must coordinate our foreign industrial devel- 
opment and banking. 

Our preoccupation with the development of 
our own country and resources has been so 
great that we are still provincial. Our vision 
and foresight as regards business at home is 
beyond criticism. Yet this is not sufficient. 
The vast increase in our productive power 
forces us to export. The wonderful recent 
improvement in communication and transpor- 
tation by land, air, and water places the 
markets of the world at our door and makes 
it essential for us to consider the entire world 
as one market, 

We lack men trained in foreign banking 
and trade to meet this situation. We are not 
yet internationally-minded. We must not let 
our surplus goods rot, but must put them into 
the world markets. We must loan money to 
finance our exports. We must export and 
loan where we can develop the best permanent 
trade. We need wool, minerals, oil, sugar, 
coffee, fruits, and agricultural products from 
the countries to the south of us. Those coun- 
tries need our manufactured goods, motor 
cars and machinery, our skilled men and capi- 
tal. Our best and natural market is Latin 
America. 


Tuis is a brief outline of the situation to- 
day. The destiny of Latin America is yet 
to be decided. Its economic, political, and 
cultural development is now in the forma- 
tive stage. It is a comparatively simple mat- 
ter to cooperate with Latin America so that 
this area will immediately gain all the bene- 
fit of our industry, experience, organization, 
and capital upon terms profitable to both. 
which will leave the rights and resources of 
Latin America unimpaired. 

It lies in our hands to decide whether we 
shall play an honorable, courageous, and help- 
ful réle in the development of a whole race 
and in the destiny of a continent. 


Cartagena 
Eroica 


By 
William McFee 


La Popa Hill and surroundings, Cartagena 


All the magic and glamor of “heroic Cartagena’ are 
captured by Mr. McFee and set down for us in the 
author's inimitable style 


ue of the darkness of a great gulf 


you come towards that glamorous haze, a gulf 
within whose unfurrowed recesses lie the bones 
of the legendary Englishman waiting for the 
rumble of his drum: 


“Slung between the round-shot in Nombre 
Dios Bay 
Dreaming all the while of Plymouth Hoe.” 


and as the great swell from the Leeward Isl- 
ands diminishes and dies away, and the ship 
rides steadily towards a long, shining and per- 
plexing barrier, you behold a faint amber radi- 
ance, a blur of towers and a touch of gold, 
against the luminous azure of the horizon. 
And that is Cartagena, the heroic city of New 
Granada, compact of splendor and decrepi- 
tude, listening behind her enormous walls to 
the soothing murmur of the sea. 

For a space, however, as you approach the 
long and winding lagoon by the Boca Chica, 
there rises sharp and problematical the great 
ramp of La Popa, a hill running up into a 
headland and crowned by the ruined convent 
of Santa Candelaria. A notable landmark in 
a flat plain, like the hull of a vast stranded 
galleon cast away on the landward side and 
overshadowing the lower rocky fortresses of 
the citadel. And then, as you enter and the 
low gray forts of the lagoon come into view, 


the eye withdraws from the distances and be- 
comes preoccupied with the city, which rises 
in a cluster of domes and towers, with here 
and there a stark factory in the outskirts, and 
white villas among palms. Domes and towers, 
faint yet in the morning light, and touched 
with the reluctant glamorous haze even now, 
spread out as though floating in the lagoon 
and distinct from the solidity beyond it, a 
romantic efflorescence of the sea. 

So it seems as you come in. The magic of 
this old town is multiplied as you draw near. 
She, surrounded so nearly by the purifying 
ocean, holds the secret of her charm against 
your foreign curiosity. You dare not scorn 
her for she has made no demand upon your 
imagination in earlier days. You come: she 
is here. You go: she remains, lonely behind 
her tremendous ramparts, a relic of a stately 
and vanished empire. 

These are just thoughts for the voyager as 
he approaches the shabby timber jetty which 
is her point of contact with an alien world, 
a jetty far out on a curving spit of land which 
divides the harbor from the lagoon. For it is 
a habit of these ancient cities to withdraw, as 
it were, shyly from a world of screaming deck 
winches and grunting locomotives and noisy 
stevedores. You find it so at Tunis, which is 
old Carthage, and Sfax, which is old Had- 
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rumetrum. You find it in old Suez since the 
Canal runs another road. You find it par- 
ticularly here in Cartagena des Indias, who 
behind her walls of surf and masonry is im- 
pregnable against the arts of modern trade. 
No trolley cars can ever grind and jangle 
down those narrow streets with their innum- 
erable balconies. No huge department store 
could lure her affrighted inhabitants within its 
erystal portals, Such gaunt phenomena of 
progress must stay outside, where are already 
relegated the railroad station and the cinema 
shows, beyond the great gate with the yellow 
clock-tower. 


So that within the city there reigns, even 
at the busiest hours of the day, a repose be- 
yond measure ecclesiastical, There are streets 
which are but ambulatories of cathedrals, and 
squares dedicated beneath their somber vaulted 
cloisters to the meditations of piety. So there 
is no sense of secular unworthiness, as you 
enter the harsh interior of some enormous 
sanctuary, from these quiet thoroughfares—an 
interior of plaster in daunting primary color- 
ing, blood-red, blue and saffron, flanked by 
chapels of astonishing newness and glittering 
with hardware. Here at first you discover no 
haven of rest, yet you tarry, noting the two 
little negresses, whispering their confession to 
a perforated disk in the side of yonder mahog- 
any cabinet; and wondering dizzily the nature 
of their nine year old wickedness, when you 
observe an opening into a patio on one side 
and make for it, cheered by the living green 
of the palms and ferns that grow there as in a 
well with yellow ochre walls. So vou stand 
there by the stout railings, watching the old 
person who works amid the great fronds until 


Public clock and principal entrance to the 
City of Cartagena 


you look up and see what might be called a 
miracle in a less ironic age. For those walls 
of yellow ochre flooded with light from the 
sun behind the cupolas have a magical effect 
upon a sky that is always blue, but takes on 
now a depth and vitality of azure that cludes 
all categories of pigments. It is a blue that 
is alive and vibrating with thought. It is the 
blue of the Virgin's cloak in the stories, the 
blue of moonlight seen from beneath a sum- 
mer sea, the color of eternity. Here, with 
your eyes lifted to the brim of this amber well, 
above the spouting verdure of the tropics, you 
can worship and become conscious of a soul 
moving stiffly within the coil of the senses. 
Yet moving. The little colored girls whis- 
pering to the perforated disk are less incom 
prehensible; the ironmongery of the altars 
merges into the common symbolism of life, 
and you turn to watch the tall bony figure of 
a priest in his black robe and great hat patting 
the frizzed heads of his small charges ere they 
burst out into the sunshine of the street. And 
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you are aware, as follow across the 
sepulchered floor, that you have gotten some- 
thing of that essence of humanity you left 
home to find. 


you 


Anp outside in those same streets, as they 
burrow under the balconies in undeviating 
straight lines to the sea, the imagination can 
feed its fill. Always to the sea, which clashes 
softly upon the rocks behind the tremendous 
walls. Even when you emerge by some cav 
ernous portal to see the country beyond, the 
waters of the lagoon are within a few feet 
of your wheels, a placid mirror upon which 
floats the distant jetty with your ship looking 
toy-like beside it. Perhaps it is this all-em 
bracing presence of salt water that makes a 
walled and heated city healthy in spite of the 
primitive habits of the citizens, the exposed 
provender, the unprotected drinking-sources 
and the indifference to mosquitoes, Perhaps. 
One is reluctant to debate hygiene in an at- 
mosphere of royal blue and gold, where the 
old walls are monoliths of bloodstone and 
porphyry, and the shadows of ancient cham 
bers are alive with contralto laughter, with 
mystery and romance. The imagination, as 
we say, can feed. Save for the insolent 
squawk of a shabby motor car, which may 
pass you, rolling like a laden ship in a sea- 
way, as it plunges axle-high in the undulating 
dust, there is nought to diminish your secret 
conviction that you are a Spanish aristocrat of 
inconceivably ancient lineage and yonder bal- 
cony the goal of your desire. 

She lives there, that ravishing creature you 
met only yesterday at sunset, taking the air 
upon the walls, her two austere slaves follow- 
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The old wall guards 


ing not far away. You imagine the patio; 
palms, with a fountain playing in a marble 
basin, and the lady regarding you from the 
balcony with enormous sentimental black eyes. 
You are now fully emancipated from the life 
which hems you in so closely in the colder 
northern clime. You have abandoned 
wife and children, and your stenographer wil! 
Your business associates 
have long since given you up. It must be the 
sunlight that transmutes the vague longings 
of romantic youth into a fantastic stage-play 
You 
have left Spain because you had, in the jargon 
of the period, killed your man. Even the dis- 
covery that you have a guitar under your 
cloak, or possibly a bandurria, and that you are 
determined to play it, has ceased to have any 
humorous aspect. You are prepared, if need 
arise, to kill another man. 

Later, as you keep your watch on the 
wall, by moonlight, pacing to and fro in 


your 


never see you again. 


upon so exotic and gorgeous a stage. 


front of your little domed turret, you have 
desperate of 


that most romantic affairs, 
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The Soldiers Monument stands at the end 


of this old street whose houses burrow 
under the heavy balconies 
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ity of Cartagena, Colombia 


an assignation. You have never been en- 
tirely clear in your mind as to the nature of 
an assignation, preferring to let the mind wan- 
der in the thickets of mystery. Now you know. 
Assignations mean danger. In every black 
shadow there are vengeful eyes watching you. 
At any moment a long sword, exactly like the 
one at your side, may slide through your ribs, 
you will utter a devastating scream at the 
burning agony of it, and topple. All this in 
the moonlight. It is not the moonlight of the 
nights at home. It has a quality you have not 
hitherto encountered in moonlight, a quality 
of being alive and sentient, like the blue 
of that sky this morning, a quality that evokes 
the legends of past days. It pours down upon 
you until you conceive yourself doing ferocious 
things, ordering executions and walling-up vir- 
gins in grim fortresses. Descending from the 
walls, you stalk majestically along the narrow 
sidewalks, Here and there you catch sight of 
something you have been educated to call ro- 
mantic. You see a black male figure clinging 
to the embrasure of a window. He too has an 
assignation. As you pass he maintains a silence 
and immobility ominous to the stranger, while 
a pair of black eves in a dead-white face exam- 
ine your blond clumsiness as you stumble past. 

You begin to doubt whether you are such 
a tremendous cosmopolitan after all. You are 
not sure that you could prove your consan- 
guinity with these swart enigmas of a southern 
clime. Their glances, and the glances of their 
women, the level penetrating appraisal of the 
Latin—fancy having that in the home! You 
are no longer in the moonlight, and you have 
lost the desire to illumine the battlements 
with burning heretics. This old city of the 
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Caribbean has a personality of its own, one 
not entirely synchronising with your home 
town, it appears. The huge thick nail-studded 
doors must surely harbor something more sin- 
ister than domesticity. You recall the In- 
quisition, which like assignation, has a vaguely 
terrifying sound to folk who pay income- 
tax and garage-hire and club-dues. <A broad- 
ening business, this travel, you conclude, as 
you debouch upon a plaza flooded with that 
disturbing moonlight. A marble group in the 
center of the irregular space resembles a con- 
gregation of the sheeted dead. The semi- 
circular arches of the arcades are dramatic in 
the profundity of their shadows. The silence 
is oppressive and you reflect with some uneasi- 
ness that this is not the plaza after all that you 
are looking for. And you want your hotel. 
This moonlight is wearing, you discover. You 
need very much the bright cheerful electric 
light, the white table-napery and_ pleasant 
clink of bottles. After all, you decide to post- 
pone abandoning your wife—if you can only 
find the hotel. A figure detaches itself from a 
dark corner and moves towards another figure 
now approaching. The bells of the Cathedral 
boom out the hour in clangorous reluctant 
tones that vibrate in the air among the clois- 
ters. The two figures, who are policemen, 
change places and one of them emits a shri!! 
and terrifying whine on his little tin horn, He 
has changed the watch and all’s well. You 
hasten away from these alarms and excursions, 
and recognize an opening which leads, you 
feel sure, to the hotel. It does, and as you 
gain once more its friendly neighborhood, you 
are aware you have gotten something of that 
romantic essence you left home to find. 
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Bird Life in Honduras 


By James Lee Peters 


Assisiont Curator of Birds, Museum of Comparative Zoology, Harvard University 


(Read before the Ulwa Seciety at Tele, March 5, 1928) 


In this article Mr. Peters tells us where to find the 
gems of bird life in the tropics 


iow newcomer to the tropics is im- 


mediately struck by the difference in the bird 
life of this region as compared with that of his 
native country. And while he may be struck 
by the difference, he is also often disappointed. 
He has no doubt pictured birds of gay plumage 
and striking notes dashing about among gaudy 
blossoms; he has had visions of myriads of 
humming birds, or flocks of brilliantly colored 
macaws on every hand; and so when he finds 
that his first tropical humming-bird is a small 
solitary creature of uncertain coloring, his 
first parrot a dejected looking specimen in a 
cage outside a small native store, or that in- 
stead of flocks of brightly hued birds he finds 
only here and there a smallish fly-catcher of 
yellow and gray perched on a prosaic tele- 
phone wire, it is easy to account for his dis- 
appointment. Then, too, neither the volume 
of song, nor its variety, is up to his expecta- 
tions. 

However, he soon gets his bearings and be- 
gins to look beneath the surface, for bird life 
in the tropics, as elsewhere, does not consist 
of merely the common and more conspicuous 
things; the real gems lie tucked away in the 
thickets and woodlands. 


If the newcomer is a member of the gun- 
ning fraternity, one of his first acts will be 
to ascertain the possibilities afforded by the 
region in the way of feathered game. Sup- 
pose that he comes to Honduras. He is sad- 
dened at first to learn that he will have to 
forego his woodcock and partridge, but is 
quickly cheered when he finds that he can hunt 
chachalacas in the brush-covered lowlands, 


and the wooded hills hold out even greater 
promise. For there are quail of two species 
peculiar to Central America, and there is also 
a large tinamou known to the native hunters 
as Gallina del Monte or Guangololo, nearly 
as large as a hen and the tenderest and most 
tasty of game birds. The tinamou, for all its 
gallinaceous appearance, is more nearly allied 
to the South American ostrich (the Rhea) 
than to the true grouse. 

There are also two very large birds known 
here as the Pavo and the Pajuil or Pajuia, al- 
most as large as a turkey but not related to 
that bird. They belong to another family 
which includes the chachalaca, a family con- 
fined to tropical Middle and South America. 
The male and female of the Pavo present a 
similar appearance; in the case of the Pajuil, 
on the other hand, the male and female are 
strikingly dissimilar in appearance, the male 
black with a fleshy yellow knob at the base of 
the bill, the female largely cinnamon or red- 
dish brown and lacking the knob. 

It is. on these journeys into the woods that 
the really striking birds are noticed. A flock 
of parrots flies screaming from close at hand, 
their green plumage blending so perfectly 
with the foliage that they are invisible. A 
large humming-bird hovers momentarily be- 
fore a great red flower. The toucans are seen 
with their enormous brightly colored bills, 
(the bill is so large that it would seem im- 
possible for the bird to fly until we realize 
that it is practically a mere shell and very 
light indeed). Sometimes one may spy a 
trogon perched motionless upon a branch, 
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trusting to its immobility to render it incon- 
spicuous in spite of its brilliant coloration— 
red or yellow belly and metallic green upper 
parts. The trogon is a close relation of the 
quetzal, the national bird of Guatemala. 


Often, after passing through a stretch of 
woodland all but devoid of bird life, one finds 
it suddenly alive with small birds, a mixed 
flock composed of several species with different 
feeding habits, some keeping close to the 
ground, some feeding among the lower 
branches, others working their way up the 
main trunks, still others gleaning rapidly 
through the tree-tops. As a rule these wood- 
land flocks of small birds contain no species 
of conspicuous coloration—barring the tiny 
manakin, his jet black body contrasted sharply 
with his bright scarlet head. 

Another striking bird sometimes met with is 
the motmot, a bird midway in size between a 
jay and a robin, the central pair of tail feath- 
ers elongated, with the barbs trimmed off 
close to the shaft for the space of nearly an 
inch, so as to leave a racquet at the end of 
the tail. This bird has the curious habit of 
twitching its tail from side to side while 
perched. 


Arrip out the railroad line in a gasoline 
car is not conducive to bird observation at its 
best. Where the line winds through the 
clearings or banana plantations there is usually 
little to be seen outside of the omnipresent 
oropendola, a bird as large as a crow, and of 
jay-like habits, but closely related to the oriole; 
again, the car flashes past a hawk sitting mo- 
tionless on top of a telephone pole; then, of 
course, there is a buzzard or a vulture in sight 
almost constantly. 

Passing through a swamp one notices that 
it is dotted with large white birds, and that 
on the bare branches of a dead tree are black 
shapes; but here again it is necessary to get 
out and look around to find out what a wealth 
of bird life such a swamp really supports. ‘The 
large white birds then turn out to be egrets, 
of the heron tribe, and the black shapes on 
the dead tree resolve into cormorants. Sev- 
eral species of herons fly up with hoarse croaks. 
The same species of herons are widespread in 
North, Central and South America, and those 
of you who come from the southern states may 
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recognize some old friends here. On the great 
mats of floating vegetation jacanas are patter- 
ing about. The jacana is an ally of the shore 
birds, and is a splendid example of adaptation 
for the particular form of life that he leads, 
for his toes and claws are so elongated that 
he can run about on the surface of this float- 
ing vegetation, while a bird of even his own 
moderate size, but not so equipped, would be 
continually breaking through. 

From October, or even September, up to 
the last of April, the bird life of Central 
America is considerably augmented by the ar- 
rival of migrants from North America. Some 
of these are common resident birds of the 
eastern United States—for example, catbirds, 
orchard and Baltimore orioles, and some warb- 
lers. The shore birds, sandpipers, plovers 
and the like, winter in Central America; in- 
deed many individuals push on into South 
America to avoid the northern winter. Many 
of the shore birds breed well within the arctic 
circle and in addition to rearing a brood of 
young in the short arctic summer perform an 
annual migration of 12,000 miles from the 
plains of Argentina to the arctic tundra and 
back again. 

A considerable number of ducks also leave 
their breeding grounds in the Canadian north- 
west to winter from the Gulf coast of the 
United States southward through Mexico and 
in diminishing numbers on the lakes and la- 
goons of Central America down to the north- 
ern coast of South America. Not having 
observed any ducks hereabouts at sufficiently 
close range to identify them with certainty, it 
is of course impossible to determine just what 
species comprise the bulk of the large flocks 
seen in the marshes bordering the Ulua River 
and elsewhere. It is probable, however, that 
pintails, blue-winged teals and scaups (or 
bluebills) account for most of them. 

No reference to bird life in the tropics would 
be complete without mention of the hawks, 
for nowhere are they so numerous, so tame, or 
present in greater variety. One may easily 
judge a hawk’'s habits by merely noting his 
build, that is, the shape of the wings, relative 
length of the tail, size and strength of the 
feet, shape of the bill, etc. Hawks adapted 
for the pursuit and capture of small birds in 
the forest have short, rounded wings, long tail, 
and slender toes. ‘Those whose prey consists 
chiefly of snakes, lizards or large insects, 
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caught in the open, where rapidity of 
manoeuver is not essential, have broad, 
rounded wings, short, blunt tail, and stout 
feet. Such adaptations are for a soaring flight. 
The falcons, who generally pursue flying prey 
in the open, have pointed wings and a rather 
long tail. One of the most remarkable adapta- 
tions is found in a species of kite that feeds 
exclusively on a snail found in the marshes. 
In this bird the bill is very slender and much 
hooked and the claws instead of being strongly 
curved are nearly straight. 

Contrary to general opinion, hawks are no: 
exclusively bird eaters. While some species 


L. is Thursday—any Thursday; the time 
is 1:45 A. M., and the Los Andes District 
Headquarters is wrapped in sleep. The fit- 
ful light of a waning moon shines on the 
clearing and the well-trimmed lawns which 
surround the Superintendent's house, the Dis- 
trict Office, and the house of the Overseer of 
Eskimo Farm. 

The only sound to be heard is the steady, 
subdued throbbing of the electric light plant 
motor a quarter of a mile distant. From a 
two-roomed building, standing apart from 
the others, comes the first sign of life. At 
ten minutes of two, an alarm clock shrills its 
warning, and is hastily strangled, as the sleeper 
awakes. Eight minutes pass, and the door 
opens. A dark figure, hastily clad, emerges 
and makes toward the steps leading to the 
office veranda. Five seconds later the insis- 
tent clamor of a strident-toned bell awakes 
all and sundry as the signal for the start of 
yet another river pick-up—all, that is, save 


That River Pick-Up 


By A. J. Hopper 


Assistant Overseer, Eskimo Farm, Los Andes District, Guatemala 


“Getting up at 2 A. M..” 
great hardship.” That's how he loves his job! 
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are almost entirely so, others feed largely on 
reptiles, others on mice, still others on grass- 
hoppers. 

Perhaps in the course of this talk I have 
strayed at times from the subject of bird life 
in Central America, but the chief point that 
I wish to make is: Don’t get your impressions 
of Central American birds from the common 
ever-present species, including perhaps a fair 
assortment of North American migrants, but 
get down underneath the surface, out iate 
the woods, the swamps and the thickets, for 
there you will find the soul of tropical bird 


life. 


says Mr. Hopper, “is no 


those hardy individuals untroubled by con- 
science and secure in the knowledge that this 
uproar means nothing in their young lives. 

In the Overseer’s house, the Timekeeper, 
awakening, consigns that bell to the nether- 
most pit. An alarm clock would serve to call 
him, and a bell might be rung in the camps, 
to rouse the guadrillas for the day’s work. 
Getting up at 2 A. M. is no great hardship, 
but to endure such a clamor for eight minutes 
at a stretch, which is the time ordained, rather 
savors of adding insult to inconvenience. 

Just as “Timey” is dozing off again, a 
sleepy voice from the direction of the Over- 
seer's bedroom rouses him once more, as the 
cook is summoned: 

“Chon!” 

“Me voy!", comes the answer from a room 
at the rear of the house, and half an hour 
later, the Timekeeper eats his meal in soli- 
tary state. By 3 A. M. when he is ready to 
leave the house, he finds waiting a small haver- 
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sack containing sandwiches and a flask of hot 
coftee. 

The two motor boats, Picaro and Egaio 
are due to leave the Marine camps on their 
cighteen-mile up-stream journey, at 3:30, and 
about five minutes before that time the two 
quadrillas arrive, each consisting of eight men 
and a caporal who pile into their allotted 
boats. The crews are waiting in their places 
and the motors after a preliminary. splutter 
or two, break into a steady beat; the ropes 
are cast loose; the captain gives the signal and 
we are on our w ay. 

It is peculiar, but on some days everything 
goes as smoothly as a piece of well-oiled ma- 
chinery, while on others everything that can 
possibly go wrong, does, We have had a 
spell of dry weather lately, although it is only 
February, and the dry season proper has not 
yet set in. There is extremely little water in 
the Motagua River and sand-bars and islands 
abound, leaving, in some places, a channel 
barely wide enough to allow a motor boat 
with two fruit barges to pass. 


Once the boats get fairly started and are 
up towards the point of La Tienda Bolsa. 
the passengers settle down to snatch what 
sleep they can during the two-hour run to 
Callo de Coche. And very shortly only a 
few show any sign of life—just the Captain 
at the wheel up forward, with the sailor be- 
side him to help keep a look-out for stumps 
in the channel, and the engineer sitting almost 
motionless beside his twenty-eight 
power motor. The men of the quadrilla are 
mostly stretched out on the floor of the boat 
in more or less uncomfortable attitudes, while 
““Timey” with his hat for a makeshift pillow 
makes himself as much at ease as may be on 
top of the tool locker. 

Just at 5:30 as the sky begins to grow light 
in the east and a nasty chill dawn-wind stirs 
through the bananas lining the river banks, 
we arrive at Chachagualia Camps. Here 
things are already in preparation for the day's 
work and from the clustered manaca shacks, 
where gleam the embers of wood fires, come 
sounds that tell us the morning batch of tor- 
tillas is being prepared by the women. 

It is here that we pick up the fruit barges 
which, in order to save time, were brought 


horse- 
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Packing the fruit out from a 
river bank platform to the barge 


up-river the day before and, more slowly now. 
we move on to the top of the farm known 
as Callo de Coche, after the tiny collection 
of shacks on the further bank. At this point 
the boats turn down stream and commence 
picking up the fruit already waiting at the 
numerous river bank platforms. ‘Thursday is 
usually the largest cutting of the week and 
we have approximately eighteen hundred 
stems to handle, so it is arranged that the two 
outfits shall take alternate platforms. This 
speeds up the work and engenders a spirit of 
rivalry between the quadrillas, each striving 
to load more stems in a shorter time than the 
other. 

When her two barges are fully loaded the 
Picaro will take them in direct to the con- 
veyor and return light to the Tepescuinte 
Camps. At this half-way point she will pick 
up the two loaded barges left in the place of 
two more empties taken for loading by the 
second quadrilla with the Engafo. 

By the time the Picaro reaches the con- 
veyor with her second load, the Engafo, with 
“Timey” on board, should be nearly home 
after having loaded, roughly, some twelve 
hundred stems of fruit as against six of the 
Picaro. 

However, to describe briefly our trip from 
Chachagualia: As we come to each river-bank 
platform, the boat swings around and comes 
alongside with her nose pointing up-stream; 
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Above: 
their turn at the Eskimo Conveyor 


Loaded barges waiting 


a sailor makes tast and the quadrilla scramble 
up the steep bank, leaving two of their num- 
ber to stow and pad the fruit as it is passed 
down into the barge. The caporal stands by, 
checking each stem, rejecting those unfit for 
shipment, and binding any damaged stalks. 
When each platform is clear, the remaining 
leaves are thrown aboard for extra padding, 
the boat is cast loose and we head for the 
next down-stream platform. 

By the time the first barge is half loaded, 
it has settled considerably lower in the water 
and to make navigation just a shade more 
tricky, we are approaching a section of the 
river where the only channel sufficiently deep 
to allow of passage is in mid-stream and wide 
sand-bars reach out far into the river from 
either bank. Here is where our troubles 
start, for after edging in as far as possible to- 
wards the platform on the bank, we actually 
go aground on the sand and have to tie up to 
a long pole stuck into the sand and held there 
by a sailor who stands in the water. The boat 
is still probably sixty yards from the bank 
with a stretch of shallow water intervening. 
Discarding their already scanty clothing, the 
fruit guadrilla jump overboard and wade 
ashore. One by one the stems of bananas are 
carried out on their shoulders and stowed se- 
curely, after which comes the task of refloat- 
ing the outfit, for the weight of the newly 
loaded fruit has settled the barge firmly onto 
the sand-bar. Every available hand is needed 
to help push off, and “Timey” goes overboard, 
too, and lends a little extra weight. 

Aided by the pull of the propeller going full 
speed astern, we get afloat again after about 
ten minutes of strenuous effort and proceed to 
the next platform where, more than likely, we 


Below: 
with the boat stuck fast on a sand-bar in mid- 
steam 
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Loading fruit under difficult conditions 


will go through exactly the same performance 
all over again. Nearly half the time every- 
one, save the Captain and the engineer, 
is in a more or less moist condition, according 
to the number of stumps, sand-bars and logs 
we are called upon to negotiate. It is with a 
feeling of something accomplished, however, 
that we finally sweep down past the Marine 
Camps to the Eskimo conveyor where a string 
of fruit cars is waiting to be loaded for the 
twenty-mile run to port. 

Already one of the first pair of barges 
brought in is lying empty and the contents of 
the second are being passed up the conveyor 
belt under the critical eye of our famous re- 
ceiver, James Dollar Roach, before it is stowed 
in the carefully padded cars. 

It is now well past five o'clock in the after- 
noon and the quadrillas are allowed a “lay- 
off” of twenty minutes, in order to get a 
hasty meal; then at it again! Even if all 
goes well we cannot hope to finish much be- 
fore nine o'clock. The cards are all against 
us, too, for when there are still almost a 
thousand stems to be loaded the conveyor 
gives up the ghost and despite the coaxings 
and objurgations of Superintendent, Foreman, 
and Fruit Receiver, to say nothing of the 
united efforts of the two quadrillas, the 
trouble cannot be corrected until daylight; se 
there is nothing left to do but haul every stem 
by hand, entailing untold extra labor, for the 
bank is steep, the fruit heavy, and the men 
fatigued after a strenuous day’s work. 

To help speed things up as much as pos- 
sible, a third guadrilla is rung in and in order 
to release two more men to carry fruit from 
barge to car, the Overseer and “Timey” get 

(Turn to page 609) 
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LONG SERVICE ORDER OF THE 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


SALARIED EMPLOYEES WHOSE SERVICE 
DATES FROM 1902 


Group V 
Name Division Present Position Date 
J. Green Costa Rica Farm Foreman January, 1902 
L. H. Schmitz Philadelphia Secretary to Division January, 1902 
( Miss) Accountant 
A, Serra Banes I/e Lumber Yard January, 1902 
J. C. Campana Banes Special Agent February, 1902 
J. R. Ariza Banes Superintendent Medical March, 1902 
Dept. 

A. Giardina New Orleans Wharf Laborer March, 1902 
A. Gonzalez Banes Assistant Overseer March, 1902 
T. Edwards Northern Ry. Locomotive Engineer April, 1902 
M. Leary S. S. Levisa Chief Engineer May, 1902 

R, E. Meyer Baltimore Division Accountant May, 1902 


L. Bejarano 


W. G. Chevannes Jamaica Loading Supercargo June, 1902 
P. Ruiz Preston Agent I1/c Company June, 1902 
Land 
K. G. F. Lawless New York Clerk, Accounting Dept. July, 1902 
( Miss) 
E. Puche Banes Clerk, Merchandise July, 1902 
Dept. 
F. Painceira Banes Assistant Roadmaster September, 1902 
W. H. Ponton Panama Steamship Agent September, 1902 
J. James Panama Farm Foreman October, 1902 
P. E. King Jamaica Fruit Selector October, 1902 
E. V. Snow Philadelphia Division Accountant October, 1902 
J. Weldon Guatemala Overseer October, 1902 
J. A. Torres Banes Assistant Overseer November, 1902 
C. E. Cotes Colombia Fruit Selector December, 1902 
L. A. Davis® Guatemala Baggagemaster December, 1902 
I. Hernandez Banes Foreman, Telephones December, 1902 


Northern Ry. 


Agent June, 1902 


*Out 3 years. 


Note: We regret that the name of an employee whose service with the Company 
dates from 1901 was omitted from Group IV which appeared in April Unirrurtco, 
and we feature this record herewith. 


W. G. Kuebler General Office I/e G. O. Domestic 


Acctg. 


August, 1901 
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A Tropical Tale as Told by a Recent Arrival 
in Costa Rica 


Being an amusing account of a — nearly —dangerous 
trip in a cayuco 


Row, row, row your boat, gently down the 


stream, 


Merrily, merrily, merrily, life is but a dream. 


B UT not if you're in a cayuco. Then it 


becomes a hideous nightmare dotted with 
crocodiles and flying fish. You have never 
paddled in a cayuco up one of the many alli- 
gator-infested rivers that this country boasts? 
Brother, you have missed one of the experi- 
ences of your life. That is a_ hair-raising 
thrill that is never forgotten and seldom re- 
peated ! 

Let us take a recent example. A merry 
crowd of youths and maidens assembles at 
Westfalia on the banks of the Banana River. 
There, in a little cove to the right, the cayucos 
lie, chained up. The scene is calm and peace- 
ful; trees droop gracefully over the water, the 
river swishes gently against the bank; a few 
interested natives, picturesquely dressed, are 
draped on nearby stumps. A barelegged 
Jamaican collects the cayucos. Bill, who has 
been here six months longer than any of us 
and who knows this river and how to manage 
a cayuco, steps into a boat and seats himself in 
the stern. The bow promptly lifts itself out 
of the water (that is a very small and shallow 
boat, I reflect, but I keep my thoughts to my- 
self). Giggling, Mary and Jane follow Bill 
into the boat, with many gyrations. 

The cayuco sways and dips and the Jamai- 
can cautions, “Ladies, be ca’ful theh. Go easy 
now. This heah bo-at, she’s kinda slippy.” 


Bob follows gingerly with the food. The 
Jamaican shoves them off, the watchers on the 
bank shout “viva!”, the girls wave back. 

A frantic yell from Bill, “My God, the 
boat is sinking!” 

It is. Jane is too pleasingly plump—or 
perhaps we have loaded too many bottles of 
ginger ale. At any rate Bill is paddling 
madly for shore. En route he meets one of 
those gracefully drooping trees. Mary 
clutches it frantically and everything stops 
with a sudden jerk. 

“What'll I do?” she wails. 

“Drop it!” thunders Bill. 

“And get my head knocked off ?” 

“Lie down!” 

Eventually the little difficulty is settled 
and the shore is safely reached. 

Jane and a box of sandwiches step out. Bob 
draws his knees up under his chin, holding 
them fondly, and the adventurers once more 
set forth. This time all goes well, albeit 
Bob’s knees flap and sway the boat from side 
to side. We watch them paddling proudly 
up the river, seemingly three figures sitting 
on the water (not a miracle, but merely that 
the cayuco is so shallow), and think how 
simple and easy life is after all. 

Jack clambers into the second cayuco, with 
the invincible Jane and the sandwiches. Thev 
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steer out of the cove safely and in grand 
style, but, horror of horrors, the river's 
mighty current catches their frail bark and 
pulls them out toward the sea! The Jamaican 
jumps up and down on the bank like a dervish, 
shouting directions. He sees his precious boat 
lost to him forever! Jack paddles madly; the 
cayuco dips and sways and whirls around; 
Jane for once is silent, literally petrified by 
fear into an immovable figure gripping the 
sides of the boat. The watchers on the bank, 
mouths open, an expression of sympathetic 
terror on their faces, stand in mute groups. 

At last Jack's heroic efforts pull the boat out 
of the ocean’s clutches. We all sigh with re- 
lief. Someone asks with a quaver, “What's 
the point of a picnic up the river? Silly 
idea! Who thought of it, anyway?” I si- 
lence the traitor with a cold and stony glare 
and seat myself firmly in a cayuco, looking 
about expectantly for followers. After what 
seems a very long time an intrepid female 
volunteers to trust her life and limbs to my 
“paddling” powers. She persuades her bosom 
friend that it is better they die together than 
separately, and the three of us glide out onto 
the river, missing the drooping bough by the 
grace of God and two inches. 

The others soon follow, and we sail up the 
river, shouting, laughing and singing, now 
that the hysteria of danger has passed. The 
river is very beautiful. Tarpon jump out of 
the water right in front of our boats in pur- 
suit of small fry and hit the water again with 
a loud splash. One bank is lined with dense, 
long grass, the other with waving palms, 
enormous cedro machos, and numerous smaller 
trees. Ahead, at the bend, is a clump of vivid 
green bamboo, sheltering a number of snow- 
white herons. 

Presently we pass a small tributary and 
somebody shouts, “Let's explore!” Up we go, 
passing banana and cacao cultivations and 
gliding beneath overhanging trees. Somebody 
decides to observe cacao in growth, so we 
stop and rest while the explorers explore, the 
girls stage a paddle fight, and Jane relates, in 
detail, her harrowing cayuco experience. Bill, 
who has gone on ahead, comes back and orders 
us out if we are ever to reach our picnic 
ground before midnight. When we are out 
on the river again, he informs us in the quiet 
and even tones of one who knows, that snakes 
are very fond of festooning themselves on 
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cacao trees, and that this particular tributary 
is alive with alligators! Silence, while we 
digest these startling facts. 

Then Jane pipes up, “And are there alli- 
gators in this river, too?” 

“No, not here, but way up beyond where 
we're going there are plenty of ‘em.” 

We are reassured and hilarity breaks forth 
once more. 

After a few hours paddling upstream lunch 
tastes mighty good. Digestion is aided by 
wild tales related by the above-mentioned Bill, 
of mountain lions and big, black snakes. It 
is now quite dark—the moon has not yet 
risen—and there is only the glow of our cigar- 
ettes visible. The jungle surrounds us, dark, 
impenetrable and oppressive. Suddenly there 
is a rustle in the bushes. Everybody gasps 
and then holds his breath, The moon rises 
over the tree tops, and there steps into the 
clearing a small black pig. Laughter, while 
he contentedly munches the last of our sand- 
wiches. Then, with a flirtatious flip of his 
tail, he disappears into the jungle again. We 
make tracks for home. 

The ride down the river by moonlight is 
eery, but strangely beautiful. The banks are 
an indistinguishable blur of darkness; above 
the blur the cedro trees project their branches 
in grotesque shapes. The sky is dotted with 
countless stars and the moon rides serenely 
among them. The cayucos appeat Suddenly 
in a patch of moonlight and then are swal- 
lowed up in the darkness of the river. There 
is no sound but the gentle dip and splash of 
the paddles. Then a voice starts the “Russian 
Lullaby", and soon we are all singing. An- 
other bend and the lights of Limon, shining 
so brightly way up the coast, flash into view. 
Nearer is a small waving torch—the Jamai- 
can, anxiously awaiting the return of his pre- 
cious cayucos. We relinquish them without 
any reluctance, glad to be again on terra firma, 
away from the hungry alligators and the de- 


vouring boas. 


Costa Rica Division News 


Mr. P. R. Dickson and Miss F. Crowe 
have gone and committed matrimony. On 
the 13th day of February the knot was tied, 
and now the young couple are living in 
House 4119, 
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How many Divisions can boast 
an avenue of palms as magnifi- 
cent and imposing as this road 
in our Hospital Point grounds? 


The last of the stenos has arrived. Miss 
Myrtle Slyfield, transferred from Tela, Hon- 
duras, came in on February 17 after a short 
visit in Cristobal's hospital. Such an enforced 
vacation is a bad break, but better times soon 
come, and Myrtle looks like she might en- 
joy some of the “times” we pull occasionally, 

Dr. Salisbury, who came to join the Limon 
medical staff shortly after Dr. Rojas’ depar- 
ture, brought his family up from Cristobal 
on the S. S. Limon, March 10. 

Mrs. Ben Scoltock sailed on the S. S. 
Samala, March 9, to visit friends in “Gles- 
gow” and to enjoy those “braw, bricht, moon- 
licht nichts.” 
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No, this is not a Main Street 
on a Sunday morning. Rather 
is it the entrance to the Hos- 
pital Point grounds at Limon, 
Costa Rica, The dispensary 
is it the entrance to the Hos- 
ture, the schoolhouse on the 
right, and a few residences 
of employees in the center 


Tue tennis tournament, like life, goes up 
and down. In the last report Bob Johnson 
had won first place from Sam Kress after a 
nicely fought game. Ben Scoltock has come 
up in the ranks again, gaining first place: 
Sam Kress is second; Bob Johnson is third: 
Kinsman Cilley is fourth, and D, J. Cloward 
has dropped to fifth. Winsome Scoltock still 
reigns undisputed champion of the women's 
singles, though we have heard rumors that 
Betty Oedell from Bananito has been casting 
covetous eyes at the championship. 


Limon is getting to be quite a sporting com- 
munity, for, in addition to the tennis tourna- 
ment, it has at last organized a baseball team 
after many arguments, discussions and what- 
nots, and amid enthusiastic approval. Almost 
everybody is in the team. If one doesn’t play 
one week he does the next. Haase is our re- 
doubtable catcher, Larkin our trick under- 
hand pitcher; Rex is there with his hob-nailed 
boots, Joe Thome with his faithful mit; D. J. 
Cloward occasionally appears on the field, 
and Barney Keough has been known to swing 
a mean bat. L. M. Prager is our fast runner, 
B. Wedemeyer the high fence jumper ; Cottle, 
Jones, Gallagher, Rambo, Meyers and even 
“Flatfeet” Joe Hughes all turn out for the 
glory of Limon and the U. F. Co. 

For a month or so the boys practised on 
the “green” by the tennis courts. Then they 
sallied to royal combat with the Ticos, and 
all the girls went down to cheer. That first 
game, which was an overwhelming defeat for 
us, would have been pathetic had it not been 
so funny. Cottle and Joe held a lengthy argu- 
ment between bases while a Ticos man romped 
past them to second. Wedemeyer and Haase 
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played tag with another Ticos runner who 
dodged and ducked and ran home to safety. 

But the next time we distinguished our- 
selves and succeeded in tying the score. The 
outfielders caught all the flies; by a clever 
little game of hide-and-seek with two base- 
men Wedemeyer succeeded in making his base 
and getting two men across the plate; Barney 
Keough batted himself a three-bagger and got 
three men in; the grandstand went wild. All 
in all it was a successful afternoon and we're 
looking forward to sweeping victories in the 
near future. 


Visitors to our shores within the last month 
have been Mrs. Lockhart, visiting her son 
“Baldy” Lockhart for a few weeks; Mrs. Ida 
Bradshaw, wife of the Manager of the Co- 
lombia Division, and Mrs, Hazel Stockbridge, 
better known as “Mac” to old friends in this 
port, and now located with Stocky in Santa 
Marta—both ladies here on a brief trip to 
San Jose; Mr. Hartley Rowe from Boston 
passing through on the Saramacca, March 4; 
Mr. and Mrs. West of Cristobal, also pass- 
ing through our port; and Mr. and Mrs. 
Prager on a short visit to Mr. and Mrs. L. M. 
Prager, Jr., and very young Master Dick 
Prager. 


Castilla 


Max. “BOBBIE” WOOLFOLK, Spanish- 
English translator, Guatemalan Consul, cable 
clerk and acting chief clerk of the Manager's 
Office, and Mrs. Woolfolk are receiving con- 
gratulations on the arrival of a son and heir, 
“Bobbie” Junior, on January 21. Likewise 
Mr. Wylie A. Paul, Radio Department, and 
Sefiora Paul, although theirs happened to be a 
girl, born January 10. The young lady bears 
the name of Wylina. (We regret that through 
an oversight this news was not forwarded in 
time for the last issue). 


As a result of an election which was held 
recently, Miss Blanche Sarrio was chosen 
Queen of “Simpatia”. The coronation will 
take place in the “Caxinas” Club on April 7, 
and in future Miss Sarrio will be known as 
S. M. Blanca I. 
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On March 30 several students from the 
Tabor Academy arrived on the San Blas. As 
they had wirelessed requesting a ball game, a 
team was gotten together. Two games, con- 
sisting of 5 innings each, were played. Castilla 
won the first game with a score of seven runs 
against nothing for Tabor. Tabor picked up 
the next day and beat us with a score of seven 
to six. The Tabor boys seemed to suffer con- 
siderably from the heat, which, of course, 


kept their playing below standard. However, 


considering, the improvement of the second 
day over the first, a week's stay might have 
resulted in Castilla being wiped off the map. 
(Tela shouldn't take this seriously as the team 
had been hastily organized and its members 
played without any practice. This, by the 
way, was the first game played in Castilla 
since July 4 last). 


Mr. A. E. (Tiny) Langston left for the 
United States on the Oradell March 30. He 
expects to return within one month’s time ac- 
companied by his bride. Congratulations. 


We most surely are going to make a certain 
Honduras Division look to its laurels this 
year. Shipments for January, February and 
March were 257,986, 423,381 and 565,849 
stems of bananas, respectively, a total of 
1,247,216 stems for the period. The estimate 
for the next three months is as follows: April, 
800,000; May, 900,000; and June, 850,000. 
The ether is being kept hot by constant cries 
for tonnage and Castilla now has so many 
boats in the harbor that it is almost impossible 
to keep up with them; and still we can’t seem 
to get enough. 


During March and the first three days of 
April, we have been rewarded by unprece- 
dented rains, which not only make our ba- 
nanas jump up like mushrooms, but also make 
irrigation unnecessary. Looks like this is go- 
ing to be a big year for Castilla! 


Messrs. Ennis Waldrop, Sidney Bannack 
and C. S. Cunningham are now in the States 
on vacation. The former advised us confi- 
dentially, just before he left, that he intended 
taking golf lessons from a “Pro”. ‘This looks 
bad, but there is one consolation; we can take 
lessons from Waldrop! 


Oo! 


The Substitution of Mechanical Equipment for 
Hand Labor in Agriculture 
A general review of the subject and a summary of 


the accomplishments of our Sugar Divisions 
along these lines 


¢é 

To What extent and where can more 
labor-saving machinery be adopted jn ‘Tropical 
Divisions ?”’ 

This was a question raised at the Confer- 
ence of the Unirep Frurr Company held at 
Swampscott, Mass., last October, and is also 
one that has recently been put up officially to 
Heads of Departments and Division Man- 
agers. 

The most obvious effect of the substitution 
of mechanical equipment for hand labor in in- 
dustry, and of its constant improvement, is 
the increased productive capacity of the in- 
dividual worker. In the automobile industry, 
for instance, from 1899 to 1925 individual 
production was multiplied approximately 
forty-seven times. 

Naturally this increased productive capacity 
has effected a lower unit cost of the article 
produced; and an equitable part of this sav- 
ing in unit cost has been passed along in the 
shape of lower prices, with the result that de- 
mand has increased proportionately, justifying, 
in the main, the increased production. 

It is quite evident that the demand for 
any commodity can not continue to increase 
indefinitely at the same rate, regardless of 
how good “times” may be. However 
desirable the commodity, and whatever, with- 
in reason, the decrease in price, the ability of 
the public to absorb it gradually approaches 
the saturation point. Consider the automobile 
industry in this connection: Its productive 
processes have now reached so high a degree 
of perfection that little further decrease in 
the cost of production is likely to be effected 
save by an increase in the volume of produc- 
tion, and it is very doubtful whether lower 
prices would lead to the absorption of a pro- 
duction large enough to make lower prices 
possible, 

Another fact that must be considered in 
determining the extent to which lower prices 
mean increased demand for a given article or 


‘ commodity is that the saturation point is ap- 


proached very much sooner as regards necessi- 
ties than is the case with luxuries and semi- 
luxuries. ‘Ihe amount that any individual can 
spend on such necessities as clothes or food is 
relatively small. In the matter of food this 
is especially obvious, for the human being can 
take only a limited amount of sustenance. 
The economic result of this physiological 
fact is that, although the substitution of me- 


.Chanical equipment for hand labor in agricul- 


ture has been far less than in industry, and 
the average increase in the productive capacity 
of the farmer has been much less than that of 
the industrial worker, the increased agricul- 
tural production has not been readily absorbed, 
nd this despite sales competition, due to over- 
production, having brought about lower prices. 
This is not to be wondered at. The extent to 
which lower prices for food can increase the 
demand is apparently limited to the extent to 
which these lower prices enable people who 
have enough food to have better food, and 
those who have not enough food to have more 
of it, and this only over a limited area since 
the adjustment of food supply to food demand 
is largely a matter of transportation. 


ALL this does not mean that the producer 
of food—the Unrrep Frurt Company, for 
instance—should avoid the substitution of me- 
chanical equipment for hand labor due to fear 
of over-production. On the contrary, mechani- 
cal equipment is essential, because unit costs 
must be reduced and the judicious use of me- 
chanical equipment is the most effective means 
of accomplishing this. 

In the case of sugar, over-production has 
already arrived and prices have come down to 
a level below which costs can be reduced only 
by exceptionally efficient operation and man- 
agement. The problem of decreasing costs is 
complicated by the necessity for accomplish- 
ing this not by increasing the total volume of 
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production, as is usually the case in industry, 
but without increasing it. Restriction of pro- 
duction, is, in Cuba, a matter of law. 

In the case of bananas, if over-production 
has not yet arrived, it is because the laws of 
supply and demand that apply to most food 
products are not altogether applicable to this 
fruit, for at least two reasons: In the first 
place, the areas in which its production is 
possible are comparatively limited; secondly, 
the remoteness of those areas from the demand 
areas necessitates extraordinary facilities in the 
way of transportation; with those facilities 
the demand areas that may be effectively sup- 
plied are almost unlimited; without them, the 
banana grower is not a factor in supply. A 
stem in the steamer is worth three on the tree. 

But even in the case of bananas the ten- 
dency of prices is downward and we must an- 
ticipate competition by decreasing unit costs. 
Fortunately, over-production is still so far off 
that our efforts in that direction need not be 
hampered by any need of restricting total out- 
put: the more bananas we can raise in a given 
division, as on a given farm, the better. 


In the following summary Mr. Schuyler 
tells us what has already been accomplished 
in our Sugar Divisions and suggests further 
improvements which may be anticipated for 
the future: 

In our Sugar Divisions there has been a 
gradual introduction of new kinds of mechani- 
cal equipment and an improvement of old 
equipment, 

In the matter of planting—to consider the 
processes in their logical order—we now do 
the bulk of our plowing either by steam or 
tractor; most of the harrowing is done with 
tractor-drawn harrows; and even some of the 
planting is done by an automatic machine 
drawn by a tractor. Incidentally, we now 
have thirty-five tractors in our two Divisions 
as compared with the two we operated ten 
years ago. 

In the matter of replanting, we are now 
“closing in” replant areas by the same methods 
at a cost of from 60 to 70 per cent. of our old 
hand labor methods. 

Cultivating is also being done almost en- 
tirely by machinery. Ten years ago we did 
practically no cultivating of ratoon cane; this 
year we have cultivated over 20,000 acres and 
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the total cost has been only about one-third 
that of the very small amount of cultivation 
done ten years ago. 

Keeping our cart-roads open used to be a 
big job and an expensive one. It was done 
with machetes. Figuring at the old machete 
rate, a mowing machine, costing with its team 
of mules and harness $550.00, pays for itself 
outright in fifty days. We now have 70 mow- 
ing machines in use, 44 at Preston and 26 at 
Banes. 

Some of our drainage ditches are dug by 
machinery. 

The cutting of the cane is the one operation 
in which we have thus far made no successful 
substitution of mechanical equipment for hand 
labor. We have tried out several machines 
but they have not given satisfactory results. 
A successful cane-cutting machine would, of 
course, save more labor than could possibly be 
saved in all the other processes combined. 
Hence new machines are constantly being de- 
vised and a practical cane cutter may even- 
tually be evolved. 

In the hauling of cane to the railroad con- 
siderable improvements have been effected. 
The old high wheels of the cane-carts have 
been replaced by caterpillar treads and the 
bulls that hauled them have partially given 
way to tractors. Incidentally, a considerable 
saving in the original cost of the cart beds has 
been effected by the introduction of a few 
wood-working machines. In 1919 the cost for 
labor on a wooden cart bed was $30.00; it is 
now about $12.00. Wooden cart beds have to 
a large extent been replaced by steel beds. 

Even in the transfer of cane from cart to 
car and from car to mill there have been im- 
provements—in cranes, scales, car dumping, 
ete.—that have saved labor and materially de- 
creased costs. 

As for the mills themselves: In 1918 they 
turned out sugar at the rate of about 3,500 
bags a day; during the last crop they produced 
nearly 8,000 bags a day. Much of this in- 
crease was due to additional machinery, but 
no inconsiderable part of it may be attributed 
to more efficient machinery. Sucrose recovery 
increased from approximately 78 per cent. in 
1922 to 84 per cent. this year, an increase due 
to improved processes. Our fuel bill a few 
years ago ran into hundreds of thousands of 
dollars; last year, through the sale of bagasse, 
made possible by improved processes, we 
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showed a net credit to Fuel Account at one 
mill at the completion of the crop. 

Undoubtedly there has been an increase, 
over the period in question, in the individual 
and collective zeal and efficiency of the human 
element in the Sugar Divisions, but our re- 
duced costs are due chiefly to the substitution 
of mechanical equipment for hand labor and 
of improved equipment for obsolete, and we 
shall make every effort to go further still in 
that direction. 


Banana Divisions, N. B.! 


At the suggestion of Vice President Rowe, 
Untrruirco solicits articles from the Banana 
Divisions along the line of the present one 


UNIFRUITCO 


covering the Sugar Divisions, i. e., articles 
telling where and to what extent mechanical 
equipment has been adopted in the production 
and transportation of bananas, and suggest- 
ing new uses for it. 

Articles might cover the use of mechanical 
equipment in the entire field of banana produc- 
tion or in any of its phases, such as 

Preparing the ground for planting 

Preparing and maintaining drains 

Preparing and maintaining irrigation sys- 
tems 

Transportation 

Loading and stowing 

Suggestions will be especially welcome. 
They will stimulate discussion, and it is dis- 
cussion of such good, live topics as these that 
we all want, 


Preston 


Preston Women's Club Gives Cafeteria 
Supper and Entertainment 


Wanr a baby? There were several 
eligible ones on exhibition at the recent Cafe- 
teria Supper and Entertainment given by the 
Preston Women's Club. There were Camel 
Tasién (Camille Tassin), the baby with a 
second sight; Dodo Merriam, the little mid- 
night baby; Milly Keough, of the musical 
voice; and Santy (1. J. Santamaria) with his 
“baby face”. After they had all performed, 
Dr. de la Guardia, assisted by Miss Roblin 
as nurse, awarded a beribboned medal to each. 
Just as the babies were lulled to sleep by the 
soft music of Juan Dominguez, who should 
come to life but Barney Google and his famous 
Spark Plug? “Barney” was none other than 
Camille Tassin, and the animal—two guesses 
(you need both)—was Bruce Smith, the head, 
and John Kernick, the er-er-er the rear! 
After seeing them perform, we are convinced 
that Spark Plug’s fame as a marvelous horse 
is well deserved. 

Hardly had the mirth died away, when the 
curtain parted and we beheld Ann Cailloutte 
and Harriet Williams in a sketch showing us 
“As others see us”. 


As a final number, in swaggered Mrs. Hat- 
tie Kernick and our dignified Mr. Mumford, 
to the tune of “When Frances Dances with 
Me”. And we mustn’t neglect to mention 
their musician, Mrs. H. W. Wing, an ample- 
bosomed, gaily costumed figure borne aloft by 
Spark Plug. After this exhibition of Bowery 
dancing, every one joined in 1 Virginia Reel. 


Bruce Smith and John Kendrick inper- 
sonated Spark Plug. Bruce was the fa- 
mous horse’s head— 
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followed by general dancing. Now we know 
where to go if we want any entertainment 
suggestions, for Mrs. W. B. Smith certainly 
proved a resourceful Chairman. Finally, we 
must mention (although it came first on the 
evening's program) the appetizing supper pre- 
pared by the women of the Club, Mrs. W. B. 
Cole, Chairman. Was it good? Well, no one 
refused seconds, and there wasn’t much diffi- 
culty in auctioning off the few remaining 
pies and cakes at the end of the evening. 


Jaime de la Guardia, 

Of Preston, Oriente, 
Said in confidential tones 

To Tassin, Long and Puente, 
“We'll get lots of ducks, because 


I know where there are plenty.” 


Rose up in the morning at 
The hour of half-past 3 

Drank an early stirrup-cup 
Of good old Bacardi 

Took the launch Saetia up 
The Rio Mayari. 


Tied their boat secure against 
The raging of the flood 

Struggled thru the mangrove swamps 
And waded thru the mud 

While the wild Anopheles 
Lapped up their sporting blood. 


All their joy of hunting ducks 
Was very sadly marred 

When upon the scene arrived 
The Sergeant of the Guard! 

Boy! He called those hunters down 
And called them plenty hard. 


“Let me see your license!" said 
This military guy. 

Took away their muskets when 
They answered him, “No hay.” 

Such humiliation 
Almost made the sportsmen cry. 


I have never heard before 
Of hunters of this sort 

Took a trusting visitor 
Out for a day of sport 

Made him break the country’s laws 
And landed him in Court! 
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[_ arGELy due to the energy of Mr. Guy 
Lindo, the Preston Auction Bridge Club con- 
tinues to enjoy enthusiastic support. Some of 
our less experienced players had progressed so 
well that we were encouraged to hold a more 
formal session and offer prizes for the highest 
scores. On March 16 four tables were filled 
with keen competitors. Talent and experience 
were naturally the victors, and we congratu- 
late Mr. J. E. Heath and Mr. A. H. Chip- 
pendale, the prize winners. 


The Bridge Club was entertained by the 
Misses Caillouet, Merriam, Smith and Wil- 
liams at their house on March 22. About five 
or six tables were completed, and everybody 
had an enjoyable time. Undoubtedly the 
ladies know how to manage these things, espe- 
cially in the ornamental details of tally cards 
and dainty score pads—and the rarebit!!! 
Among our new members we welcome a recent 
arrival to Preston, who, in spite of appear- 
ances, showed signs of being something of a 
“dark horse” at the bridge table. 

Those of us who are learning the game 


‘might do well to recall the words of Francisco 


Xavier Balmaseda: La Perseverancia era “el 
puente” que conducia a todos los éxitos. ( Per- 
severance is the bridge which leads to all suc- 
cess). 


On Saturday, March 24, the Guaro Club 
met again for the purpose of electing new 
officers for the coming six months. Unfor- 
tunately, just after the meeting started the 
fire bell sounded and practically everybody 
had to rush away. This, however, did not 
upset the composure of the few who were 
lucky enough to remain and the meeting pro- 
ceeded, but it rather held up the dance after- 
wards to which the ladies had been looking 
forward. The orchestra, though, was heard 
going merrily later on in the evening, and we 
therefore cannot but admire their versatility— 
wielding a bow is very different from wielding 
a machete. 


As new arrivals, the Preston Accounting 
Department welcomes Mr. D. A, Frese, who 
comes to Preston from the New York Divi- 
sion, and Ivan Arscott, transferred-from the 
Jamaica Division. 


Engineering and Building Department, Preston 
(Photo—February 18, 1928) 


Standing, left to right: W. G. Hafford, Farm Survey, Asst. Engr.; B. P. Du Bose, 
Apprentice Engr.; G. D. Goff, Carpenter Foreman; A. L. Savignac, Construction, Asst. 
Engr.; L. Volquartz, Water Foreman; J. A. Heath, Carpenter Foreman; E. H. Melli- 
champ, Apprentice Engr.; W. W. Pollard, Farm Survey, Asst. Engr.; T. C. Forrestal, 
Water Foreman; P. A. Foley, Clerk, Bldg. Dept. 

Seated, left to right: A. Loddo, Carpenter Foreman; M. Rondon, Clerk, Survey; R. M. 
Hayden, Chief Clerk; W. B. Cole, Chief Draftsman; J. E. Murphy, Division Engineer; 
N. Bundegard, General Foreman; C. P. French, Plumber Foreman; A. H. Chippendale, 
Clerk, Bldg. Dept.; S. Soto, Apprentice, Survey 


Banes 
*“When Good Fellows Get Together -- -” 


Pans for a barbecue at Puerto Rico 
Beach had been discussed for weeks, and it 
was finally decided that Sunday, February 19, 
would be the eventful day. 

After gathering together innumerable pots 
and pans, eats, refreshments and all the 
“fixin's”, the advance guard, under the guid- 
ance of Admiral Benny Benson, set forth at 
9:00 A. M. to pave the way for the great 
horde that was to follow shortly afterwards. 
At 10:30 the main body arrived, closely fol- 
lowed by our peerless cooks, known by inter- 
national epicurians as Bill Hiscock and Pop 
Diebold. Then things began to happen. 

Small fellows and big fellows, all were put 
to work at once, the big ones peeling potatoes 
and onions, and the more or less weaklings 


searching the beach, armed with axes and 
machetes, for driftwood or a lonesome look- 
ing tree. Anyone who thinks that pen-push- 
ers cannot make good wood-choppers, just get 
in touch with some of our future accountants 

Shorty Horrigan headed for the water, fol- 
lowed en seguida by “Our Bo” and sever! 
others, and swimming was enjoyed until the 
cry “Come and Get It!" was heard. No 
body needed a second invitation. 

About 30 hungry boys (and our little meas- 
cot, Norma Meister) sat down to one of the 
finest meals ever put out in this Division, te 
which many of the old timers will testify. 
Bill Hiscock sure did a wonderful job on those 
steaks, and Pop Diebold’s roasted bananas and 
“What is it?” dressing will go down in his- 
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tory. We tried to induce Salty Benet to mix 
up one of his famous “Mulligan Stews’, but 
he stated it would spoil a perfectly good meal. 

In the afternon a baseball game was played 
on the beach, much to the amusement of the 
spectators. Ouy right fielder played about 
half way between Banes and the coast of 
Florida. If Connie Mack could have seen 
some of the curves thrown with that old tennis 
ball, and the home runs knocked out with a 
stripped banana stalk, he’d have no cause for 
worry as to his pennant hopes for 1928. 

Everybody took to the water until a couple 
of “playful” barracudas got a_ little too 
friendly with Webby and broke up the fun. 
No one seems to be able to understand why 
they picked on Webby, after looking over 
some of the other members of the party. 

Seeing that our ration box was empty, we 
gathered up our belongings and headed back 
for Banes. 

Everyone who attended the barbecue wishes 
to express his appreciation for the untiring 
efforts of Benny, Mr. and Mrs. Hiscock, Mr. 
and Mrs. Meister, and Mr. and Mrs. Die- 


bold, in giving the boys a wonderful day. 


Transfers 


Mr. W. S. Lampton has been transferred 
from the Mill Manufacturing office to the 
Agricultural Department, where he will fill 
the position of Timekeeper on Pilon Farm. 


E. H. Teagle, formerly Chief Clerk of the 
Accounting Department, has been transferred 
to Preston Division, and “Joe” M. Dudley, 
formerly Chief Clerk at Preston, has come to 
Banes and taken over the reins of our Ac- 
counting Department as Chief Clerk. 


“Cheery Bill” Glennon has been trans- 
ferred from the Accounting Department to the 
Railroad Department in Preston. Our best 
wishes, Bill, but don’t forget, we'd like to 
see you once in a while. 


Two newcomers, W. E. Ellis and J. G. 
Keane, the latter a transfer from the New 
York Division, arrived March 31, and are 
now learning the intricacies of our Account- 
ing Department. 
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Snaps from Banes Division 
Basil P. Cockshott 


Chief Clerk, Agricultural Department 


Mer. COCKSHOTT was born and edu- 
cated in England and at the outbreak of the 
war enlisted in the First British Columbia 
Regiment, later being transferred to the Brit- 
ish Royal Air Service. After a varied career 
in foreign service, he came to the Banes Divi- 
sion in March, 1923 as Timekeeper on Los 
Angeles Farm. He was later transferred to 
Pilon Farm and from there went to Tasajeras 
Farm as Overseer. After a brief time at 
Tasajeras he was transferred to Lindero, 
which position he occupied until November, 
1927, when he was promoted to Chief Clerk 
in the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Cockshott is well equipped for his 
present position and increased responsibilities, 
as he has had broad experience in cane culti- 
vation and production. 

His sunny disposition and pleasing person- 
ality, coupled with his great interest in the 
advancement of tennis as the major sport of 
this Division, have made him a distinctive fig- 


ure in Banes. 


“Admiral Benny” Benson has taken up his 
duties in the Mill Manufacturing Depart- 
ment at Macabi, having been transferred from 
the Accounting Department. 


SS Oe 


———— ae 


Department Staffs —Banes Division 


Accounting Department Staff 


M. J. Reagan 


Asst. Division Accountant 


J. M. Dudley 
Chief Clerk 


Reading from left to right: 


Top row: A. G. Giiidi, J. E. Machin, H. E. Johnson, W. M. Glennon, J. T. 
Horrigan, F. G. Benson, G. L. Haines, G. O. Ramsay, C. Gibbons, L. F. Campajia, 
E. F. Cummings, J. M. Tracey, F. S. Mather, A. Simon. 

Center row: Elvia Pino, E. E. Richardson, M. J. Reagan, J. M. Dudley, W. A. 


McGonagle. 


Bottom row: M. A. Ayuso, M. A. Garcia, C. Burton, A. J. Berberich, D. C. Hull. 


L. Scranton. 


Baseball 


Banes vs. Preston 


AFrer a lapse of nearly two years, Pres- 
ton conceived the idea that they had the mak- 
ing of a good ball team, and having thus de- 
cided, sent a challenge to the Banes aggre- 
gation. A series of games were arranged, the 
first taking place in Banes on the 18th of 
March. When the smoke had cleared away 
Banes had chalked up eleven markers and 
Preston two, but the Prestonites were not sat- 
isfied with the result, claiming that they had 
defeated far stronger teams than ours, so the 
scene of the next affray will be the ball yard 
of Preston some time in April. Donald Jones, 
former catcher for Banes, officiated, ably as- 
sisted by “Pop” Diebold, the former calling 
them and the latter chasing the Banes boys 
around the sacks. 


George Critch, the old standby, did the 


hurling for Banes and let our opponents down 
with three hits, but got himself out of several 
bad holes by quick thinking. Meehan pitched 
a good game for Preston, but was let down by 
his infield at the most critical points of the 
game, Roots was the shining light of the 
Preston team, making several stops of sure 
hits and poling out a beautiful three-bagger 
to center. 

Preston started off in the first inning to win 
the game when Matties bounced a single off 
the shins of Critch and Urbino sacrificed him 
to second. Roots socked one over third base, 
scoring Matties, and going to second on the 
play. Kempter hit a slow roller to Flandry, 
who threw wild to first, Roots scoring and 
Kempter stopping at second. Anderson 
grounded out and Saunders ended the inning 
by flying to center, 

Banes got one run back in their half. 
Laffitte fanned, Dudley reached first when 
Matties fumbled his slow roller. Flandry 
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singled, Dudley going to third and scoring 
when Roots fumbled Currier’s _ roller. 
Demaray ended the inning by grounding out. 
Preston went out in order in their half. 
Richardson whiffed the breezes and Brennan 
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competition, but we think we can take any of 
the Southern Division teams (Tela take note) 
and spot them a couple of runs. 


The line-up: 


socked a beautiful triple to left field and came Preston Banes 
in with the tying run when Saunders missed Matties ...... 3b Latte <37 050.3: .3b 
Critch’s roller, Banes scored in the third on Urbino ....... If Dudley and Melton. . 1b 
a base on balls, an error and a single and in Roots ......... ss Flandry and McGon- 
the fourth got three hits but only made one Kempter ...... c wales: Stee, 2b 
run. Two more runs were added in the fifth Anderson .....cf Civtier hbo cf 
on a_walk, three hits and an error. In the Saunders ..... 2s i Demag: ER e1 tiie: rf 
sixth Preston managed to get two men on McDonough ..1b Richardson and Flan- 
bases with no outs, but due to some dumb base Sullivan ...... rf rp eee eae Poe ea ss 
running and quick thinking by Critch, the Meehan ...... np’ Brennan fie...x. a 
counting station was not smirched. The last Benet cher ahs tak.s.€ 
of the sixth was a nightmare, Banes scoring Critcn :  Sceatiate ss p 
five runs on two hits, two walks and three ‘Ee se Gee a 
wild tosses. That ended the scoring for the __ = Ae ea 
day. Preston ..... Z-0.0 0. 02-62 
It is rather difficult for Banes to get any Banes ...... is baal he Zot a1 


Our American School, which consists of 
nine pupils—six girls and three boys—under 
the able direction of Miss Clara F. Lambert, 
the lady from “Ole Virginny”, is making 
rapid strides in the field of the three “R’s”. 
The ages of Miss Lambert’s protégés range 


American School 
Banes 
Miss Clara Lambert, Teacher 


Reading from left to right: 
Top row: Carolina Greenslade, Miss 
Clara Lambert (teacher), Ethel Land 


Center row; Irwin Mattson, Lorraine 
Mattson, Joe Land 


Bottom row: Mabel Land, Donna Jack, 
Edward Sara, Georgiana Greenslade 


from six to fourteen years. Three are 
enrolled in the fourth grade, two in the 
third, and four in the second. All the 
children are fully acquainted with 
“tropical schooling”, six having previ- 
ously attended the Cuban Schools and 
the remaining three having been at one 
time or another enrolled in the Ameri- 
can School in the Preston Division. 
The method used by Miss Lambert, 
besides being instructive and obtaining won- 
derful results, must be interesting and attrac- 
tive, as a curriculum report compiled by her 
shows that of the nine pupils, two have perfect 
records for the year, and, with but one excep- 
tion, all absences have been due to sickness. 
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March 7, “loudly proclaimed” by our 
congenial Adam Berberich, also ushered in the 
last dance of the Carnival season in the local 
native quarter. A wonderful representation 
of extranjeros, mostly all adhering to the cos- 
tume of vivid green banderola and green neck- 
erchief, attended the finale of dances ard 
jargoned with the pretty seforitas until four 
in the morning. ‘The dance was considered 
the best so far this year—thanks again to the 
untiring efforts of “Old Faithful” Adam—and 
when the last danzon faded into the early 
morning zephyrs, about thirty-five tired but 
well-pleased extranjeros jogged their way 
across the bridge and tucked themselves in 
after a very strenuous evening's pleasure. 


Agricultural Department 


Tue quota for our mill was received on 
March 21 from the Cuba Sugar Commission. 
This year we will be allowed to make 452,413 
bags of sugar, which is 24,850 bags less than 
our quota for last year. We will cut about 
50 per cent. of our mature cane, practically 
all of which was left over as a result of last 
year's restriction. 

Up to the present, we have had exception- 
ally favorable dry weather which has allowed 
us to cut and haul at a maximum rate. Cane 
cut and loaded to date is 35,000 cars, which 
compares with 34,400 cars over the same 
period last year. We have done considerable 
hauling with tractors, which is proving en- 
tirely satisfactory. 


Mr. Athey, inventor of the Athey Truss 
Wheel, spent a day with us recently, inspect- 
ing the work of our tractors and caterpillars 
in the hauling of cane. During his visit he 
took an interesting series of moving pictures 
of our tractor hauling operations. 


Personals 


During the past month we have had the 
pleasure of visits from Mr. W. W. Schuyler, 
General Manager of Cuban Divisions, who 
spent three days with us; Mr. J. P. Du Vin- 
age, Manager of Havana Division; Mr. Wil- 
liam V. Harloe, Freight Traffic Manager, 
New York; and Mr. John H. O'Dowd, As- 
sistant Freight Traffic Manager, New Or- 
leans. Despite their hurried visit, the latter 
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three gentlemen had a chance to see our wind- 
ing cafion entrance, wharves, and mill. 


Mr. John W. Lowe, Jr., Superintendent of 
the Revere Sugar Refinery, visited us for two 
days. He spent most of his time inspecting the 
mill at Macabi. 


Mr. Walter L. Long, our genial buyer of 
everything from safety pins to anchors, 
dropped in to see us and stayed a short while. 
We leave it to Dr. de la Guardia at Preston 
to explain his wonderful hunting trip over 
there. We understand Mr. Long was known 
as E] Sefior Largo for particular reasons. 


Mr. John McKenzie from Preston has been 
appointed Superintendent of Fabrication, vice 
Mr. Vaughn. “Mac” is well known in the 
Division and we extend him our best wishes. 


We enjoyed a visit from Dr. Helmer Key, 
a newspaper publisher of Sweden, who is on 
a tour throughout the West Indies. 


We take this means of welcoming to the 
Division Mrs. Leon Cooke, who has come 
from Boston to join her husband, the Super- 
intendent of our new Laundry. 


The Havana Division is fortunate in pro- 
curing the services of Fred Mather, formerly 
of this Division. “Freddy”, one of the best 
liked men in Banes, has already taken up his 
advanced duties of Assistant Chief Clerk in 
the Havana Accounting Department—a pro- 
motion well earned—and Banes Division 
wishes him all the success in the world. 
Freddy, we'll have to break in someone else 
to take your place on the polo team. 


IT’S A POOR JOKE 


When some woman blushes with embarrass- 
ment. 

When some heart carries away an ache. 

When something sacred is made to appear 
common. 

When a man's weakness provides the cause 
for laughter. 

When profanity is required to make it funny. 

When a little child is brought to tears. 

When everyone can’t join in the laughter. 

—Acco Press 


Journeyings in Colombia 


In which we visit a coffee plantation in Santa Marta 
with 


G. Howard Law 


R ov hued tints of dawn illumine the 


distant peaks, and pencils of bright. light 
emanating from behind the jagged range 
pierce the sky, as we take the narrow, mean- 
dering trail leading through the foothills to 
the greater heights of the coffee country. For- 
est trees and jungle growth stretch far up 
the hillsides and down the valleys, while here 
and there, sparkling streams, rising in distant 


snow-clad- mountains, rush merrily along 
over rocky, boulder-strewn beds to career 
musically into the valley far below. At these 


places an occasional kingfisher, with bright 
sunlight glinting on the metallic sheen of its 
brilliant plumage, streaks along, almost skim- 
ming the surface of the water. Butterflies 
of immense size and wonderful coloring flit 
slowly along in the still, warm air. 
Sometimes the trail is littered with gay, 
scented blossoms where some shrub has shed 
its floral burden; sometimes, too, an elusive 
aroma betrays the presence of a perfumed 
flower cluster hidden away in the thick foliage 


above. 


The trail now temporarily deserts the forest 
growth with its welcome shade, and leads 
across a hill, rocky and barren except for a 
species of coarse grass sparsely distributed. The 
fierceness of the tropical sun is now apparent, 
and the heat radiates in waves from the harsh 
rocks. A short distance, and we pass a tiny 
settlement. Here a few native huts are 
perched on the hillside, each with its little 
patch of cleared ground where bananas, plan- 
tains, and Indian corn are cultivated. Re- 
gaining the welcome shade, we climb steadily. 

Reaching the highest point of the journey, 
we descend gradually, the trail leading into 
an upland valley. Traversing fine stretches 
of pasture, timbered with tall imposing trees, 
we gain the outskirts of the plantation. Har- 
vest is in progress, and the evergreen coffee 


Young coffee plantation, showing cof- 
fee shrub—in foreground—and pro- 
tective trees planted in beckground 


shrubs, growing beneath the shade of well- 
foliaged guama trees, are laden with purplish, 
cherry-like berries. Among the bushes, native 
pickers are busily engaged in gathering the 
fruit, working industriously, for their pay de- 
pends éntirely upon results. 

Arriving at the Manager's house, a cool, 
spacious building situated on a grassy knoll 
overlooking the valley, we are entertained with 
charming courtesy. After the inevitable coffee, 
which appears on the scene within a very 
short space of time whenever one visits dwell- 
ers in the coffee country, lunch is served. 

A visit to the mill in the late afternoon 
proves of great interest. The coffee arrives 
from the plantations by mule-pack, and after 
each picker’s gatherings are measured, the 
berries are shot down a chute onto a shuttling 
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Coffee must be shaded from the di- 
rect rays of the sun. Where shade 
is lacking or insufficient, the quick- 
growing banana is planted. The 
picture shows both guama trees and 
banana plants shading coffee shrubs 


tray which, in its backward and forward 
movements, removes the soft outer covering of 
the fruit. Thence, water pouring on to the 
tray washes the berries along a narrow gutter 
to vats, where they are covered with sacking 
and allowed to remain for some 30 to 40 
hours. Fermentation now takes place, there- 
by assisting the subsequent removal of the 
protective covering which surrounds the actual 
coffee beans. The vats are flooded with water 
and the berries are next washed along con- 
crete channels to open drying beds, where a 
day in the sun causes absorbed water to be 
evaporated. Taken back to the mill, the 
beans are dried by means of hot air in a boiler- 
like container and then the husks are re- 
moved in the hulling machine. Grading and 
classifying now takes place, after which the 
beans are polished, to meet the requirements 
of the market which demands a bright, well- 
polished bean. 

It is interesting to note that malformed 
beans, known as peaberries by reason of their 
similarity in shape to peas, are more valuable, 
and due to the fact that they possess a finer 
flavor, bring a higher price than the normal 
bean. After being packed in bags the coffee 
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Coffee shrubs in full bearing 


Native pickers at work on a coffee 
plantation in Colombia 


is conveyed by mules over the lonely hill 
trails to the nearest point of dispatch. 

In the softly diffused light of late afternoon 
the surrounding hills, covered with verdant 
growth, lose their harshness of outline and 
assume softer contours. All around, and 
reaching far up the hillsides, stretches the 
plantation, with the tall, umbrageous guamas 
and broad-leaved banana plants shading the 
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coffee shrubs, the bright berries of which offer 
such marked contrast to the green leaves; the 
crystal streams tumbling in silvery cascades 
along tortuous beds, and the far away peaks 
shrouded in blue mist, creating and fixing 
upon the mind a memorable impression—an 
impression as pleasant as it is lasting. 


Santa Marta News Items 


A WEDDING of unusual interest took 
place at Kingston on March 14, when Mr. A. 
Maclaurin, Superintendent of Agriculture, 
was married to Miss Joan Mary Earle, who 
arrived on the previous day on the S. S. 
Bayano from England. 

The ceremony took place at Half Way 
Tree Church, Kingston, and was conducted 
by Reverend Lovell. Mr. W. Sidley, Super- 
intendent of Material and Supply Depart- 
ment, acted as best man, afterwards proceed- 
ing to New York on vacation. 

We desire to take this opportunity of wel- 
coming Mrs. Maclaurin to Santa Marta, and 
to wish the happy pair all health and pros- 
perity in the future. 


We welcome to this Division Messrs. A. D. 
McLean and C. P. Stanley, new members of 
our Merchandise Department, transferred 
from Banes and Castilla respectively. 


A splendid and keenly played game re- 
sulted when the United Football Club met a 
team from S. S. Coronado on March 2. Goals 
were scored by Downing and Gregory. Shortly 
afterwards two goals obtained by the boat 
evened the score. With a few minutes 
to go before the final whistle both sides played 
determined football until a goal by Jones sent 
the United ahead. 

Result: United Football Club—3; S. S. 
Coronado—2, 


We are pleased to have among us again 
Mrs. Bradshaw and Mrs. Stockbridge, who 
spent a short vacation recently in Costa Rica. 
Traveling via Colon and Port Limon, the 
ladies had a brief but enjoyable sojourn in San 
José, returning to Santa Marta via Kingston. 
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Who said that only the fair sex caused mad 
rushes at a bargain counter? If the author of 
that remark could have been present in our 
commissary store on March 21, he would have 
changed his mind very speedily, for a selection 
of the very newest and latest in ties was on 
sale at the men’s counter, The Prado sheiks 
turned out in full force, and besieged the luck- 
less salesman. Neckwear of gorgeous hues 
and bold patterns is now the order of the day 
and, in consequence, suin-goggles are selling 
well. 

—The Observer 


Tela 


Visitors: Mr. W. S. Morrison, of the 
United States Steel Products Corporation; 
Mr. R. L. Ditmars and party, which included 
Mrs. Ditmars, Miss Gladys Ditmars, and the 
Messrs. Gillam and Shrivner (Mr. Ditmars 
is Superintendent of the Bronx Zoological 
Gardens, New York City); Mr. and Mrs. 
George Sturgis, cruise passengers from the 
S.S. Carrillo; Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Whyte 
(Mr. Whyte is Vice President of the Mul- 
ford Brothers Corporation); Mr. and Mrs. 
G. L. Watson, of Parkersburg, W. Va., and a 
niece, Miss Louise Bushnell; and Dr. T. Bar- 
bour, Professor of Zoology at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Clark were passengers 
on March 3 on the S. S. Abangarez bound 
for Almirante, where Mr. Clark will fill the 
position of Cashier-Paymaster for Panama 
Division. 


Mrs. R. H. Goodell and family left on 
March 3 for Puerto Barrios and Guatemala 
City, where Mrs. Goodell and children will 
reside during the summer months. 


New Arrivals: The following arrived to 
take positions: Mr. A. E. Miller, Clerk in 
the Agricultural Office; Mr. W. E. Williams 
and Mr. G. Barstow, Timekeepers for the 
Agricultural Department; Mr. R. C. Hale, 
for the Engineering Department; and Mr. 
S. L. Worley, Assistant Soil Chemist, Re- 
search Department. 


Jamaica 


Ox page 425 of the February issue of 
Unirruirco, is featured a photograph 
showing two stems of bananas produced on 
one tree on Reid’s Pen, St. Catherine. Curi- 
ously enough, the same root produced two 
stems of fruit on one tree for two years in 
succession, but no special attention was paid to 
the phenomenon for, as a matter of fact, the 
section in which it grew was part of an aban- 
doned field. A noteworthy point of difference 
as illustrating the caprice of nature is that in 
the first instance, both bunches were “shot” 
on the same side of the tree with only one foot 


Jamaica News 


O UR President paid us a short visit during 
February which was made the occasion for a 
representative gathering of employees at a 
dinner given in honor of the visit. Covers 
were laid for one hundred guests at the Myrtle 
Bank Hotel. Mr. J. G. Kieffer, Division 
Manager, presided at the function. After 
the loyal toast had been honored the Chairman 
proposed the health of Messrs. Cutter, Wing 
and Stockley, all of whom suitably replied. 
Mr. Cutter then proposed the health of the 
Chairman, to which Mr. Kieffer replied, sug- 
gesting that all adjourn to the General Office 
to listen to an address by Mr. Cutter. Each 
employee was then presented to the President 
after which the party repaired to the office 


Dame Nature 
Is Not 
Always 

Consistent 


of space separating them, while as will be seen 
by reference to the photograph above alluded 
to, the second year’s phenomenon had them on 
opposite sides. 

In striking contrast to this prodigality of 
nature, we present here another photograph 
depicting just the opposite. This latest freak 
occurred on the Bogue Estate, near Montego 
Bay, on the western end of the Island. The 
tree is healthy and luxurious; both the stalk 
and the blossom are perfect, but the “bunch” 
is fruitless, there being not a single finger or 
any semblance of a finger on it. 


and enjoyed his inspiring talk. 

While we appreciate the fact that his multi- 
farious duties preclude his visiting us oftener, 
these visits of the President are too few and 
far between. We look forward, however, to 
what we hope will be at least an annual visit, 
and trust he will always favor us with a 
“talk”, which, coming as it certainly does 
from the heart of the “chief” of the organiza- 
tion, inspires confidence and intensifies the 
spirit of loyalty and cooperation among the 
staff. 


AMonc the numerous distinguished vis- 
itors to the Island registering recently at the 
Myrtle Bank Hotel, Kingston, or at the 
Titchfield Hotel, Port Antonio, were the 
Duke and Duchess of Atholl from England, 
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Rear-Admiral Butler and Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Balsley of the United States Navy, 
Mr. and Mrs. Crum Ewing of Scotland, 
Mrs. and Master Chittenden of Boston, Mr. 
Joseph DiGiorgio of New York, Honorable 
Percy Hurd, M. P. and Mrs. Hurd, Vice 
President Wm. K. Jackson of the Boston 
Office, Mr, and Mrs. L. M. Minchin of 
Boston, Right Honorable and Mrs. Monsell, 
Colonel and Mrs. H. C. MeNeile, Vice Pres- 
ident Hartley Rowe of Boston, and Messrs. 
Henry Ware and C. F. Weed of Boston. 


A party of about 100 members of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce arrived here on a 
special trip of the Calamares sailing direct 
from Boston on March 24, in quest of pleasure 
and business. They were entertained at 
luncheon at the Myrtle Bank Hotel by the 
Jamaica Chamber of Commerce and left ex- 
pressing their appreciation of the manner in 
which they had been received and their admi- 
ration of the beauties of the Island. 


On March 30, another party consisting of 
women students from New Orleans arrived 
at Port Antonio on the Heredia on a special 
cruise. They motored over the country from 
Port Antonio to Kingston, rejoining the ship 
at the latter port and sailing on the same 
afternoon for Cristobal in continuation of the 
cruise, after a “highly interesting and instruc- 
tive trip”, as they expressed it. 


Unappreciated 


Ir was distinctly peculiar. He was such an 
active energetic fellow. On busy fruit days 
he was seemingly everywhere at once; down 
at the loading shed one minute, the next 
watching the fruit being headed out and al- 
ways keeping a keen eye on everyone. It was 
taught in the world in which he lived that 
energy, determination and a keen interest in 
one’s work would reap a just reward. He 
put more “sting” into his work than anyone 
on the farms, and yet his persistence and keen- 
ness were not appreciated. He was well- 
known throughout the district, but none liked 
him. He was distinctly unpopular; in fact, 
the most unpopular fellow in the whole of the 
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Division, and all shunned him and avoided 
having to live with him. He was never in- 
vited anywhere and was debarred from every 
house. But that did not seem to worry him. 
He was more interested in his work than in 
social activities. If one were out at dawn on 
fruit mornings, he would be out still earlier 
waiting with his gang of cutters and headers, 
and if one returned late in the evening, he 
would still have work to do outside. 

‘Wet weather and fine were all the same to 
him. No sitting indoors during rain for him, 
but out watching his farm, paying his whole- 
hearted attention to the stock as well as to the 
laborers, 

The big Chiefs in Kingston never remarked 
on his capabilities and the thoroughness of his 
work, It was only when they drove ‘round 
that district that they seemed to notice him. 
He had been there for years, but he had never 
received promotion; yet his keenness was un- 
impaired. You will wonder why he was never 
rewarded. Well, I will tell you. 

He was just a mere Mosquito. 

—R. C. Evans. 


Cookson Farm, St. Catherine, Jamaica 


(Continued from page 590) 


down into the barge and hoist the stems onto 
the shoulders of the bearers as they come down 
the gang-plank for another load. 

The Superintendent and his Assistant are 
on the bank seeing that the cars are loaded 
with as little delay as possible, and a few min- 
utes after midnight, to the accompaniment of 
sighs of general relief, the last stem is stowed. 

Somewhat disheveled, the Overseer and 
“Timey” climb the bank, and gratefully con- 
sume the contents of a large thermos flask, 
brought down from the house a short while 
before—it’s all right; it's only cocoa! 


SAFETY IN SILENCE 
Mannishly Dressed Lady—“Did you catch 
any fish, little boy?” 
Country Boy—“No.” 
M. D. L.—‘No what?” 
Boy (gazing dubiously at her rig) — 
“Durned if I know.” 


—Selected 


Almirante’'s 


Album 
Page XII 


Mr. Robert Paterson 


Division Accountant, Panama 


W E feel, first of all, in justice to the 
subject and for our own protection, we 
should admit that Cartoonist Wilmet put 
a little too much nose on Pat, although 
Pat, himself, admits that he is frequently 
mistaken for a son of Palestine. 

Like one or two others of our worthy ac- 
countants, he was born in South Boston, Mass. 
When he speaks of those good old boyhood 
days he absently and fondly rubs his head as 
if feeling for the “honor scars” which mark 
the spots from which various sized rocks 
bounced merrily on their way. Counting and 
recording the bumps at a tender age was his 
first start in accounting. 

After completing his schooling, Mr. Pater- 
son entered the brokerage business, served in 
the Army during the War and, on his return 
from France in June, 1920, entered the service 
of the Unrrep Frurr Company. His first 
assignment was clerk in the Accounting De- 
partment of the Colombia Division. He re- 
mained in Santa Marta until July, 1923, when 
he was transferred to the Truxillo Railroad 
Company, having been promoted meanwhile 
to the position of assistant chief clerk. In 
February, 1924, he was transferred and pro- 
moted to chief clerk of the Panama Division. 
In February of 1927 he was again transferred, 
this time to the Tela Railroad Company. In 
May of the same year he returned to the Pan- 
ama Division, promoted to the position of divi- 
sion accountant. Mr. Paterson’s climb up the 
Company ladder has been rapid and well de- 


served, and demonstrates the opportunities pre- 
sented and the reward paid for efficient ser- 
vice in our organization, 

Pat is our best third baseman and our best 
bridge player. He also holds one leg on the 
Tennis Cup. At the light fantastic as well as 
at the ancient Scottish game he is a complete 
flop. He is President of the Almirante Club. 

To describe him briefly—he is a generous, 
kind-hearted, capable and popular hombre. 


Sports—Entertainment 


Mar. JAMES I. MORRIS won the 
Handicap Tournament of the Changuinola 
Country Club and received a fine set of 
MacGregor Clubs for his prowess. Mr. Wal- 
ter Buell, the runner up, has set his clubs 
aside for all time. 

All things must end, even Bridge Tourna- 
ments. On Saturday night, March 24, all 
the bridge players (and those aspiring to that 
name) met at the Banana Club in the last 
meet of the series. To the victors went rhe 
spoils! Mrs. Morris carried off the glory for 
the feminine portion of “those present” while 
Mr. Paterson did likewise for the men. Inci- 
dentally, refreshments were served and en- 
joyed. And how! 
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Everyone who attended the barbecue 
pleasures and fun so long anticipated 


Tuey say that anticipation is greater than 
realization. We're here to prove that the 
theory just can’t be depended upon. Take 
the last barbecue, for instance. We talked 
that up for a long, long period, waiting for 
the day and the trip to Farm Six—and the 
result? Well, now, it was like this. The 
day dawned bright and clear and by the time 
the last of “the gang” were entrained we had 
about decided that the gods were smiling on 
the affair. We met the “special” from Gua- 
bito and went along to the “fair grounds”. 

There was a great migration to the golf 
links and the ceremonies began. Cameras ap- 
peared on every side and many and unusual 
were the pictures that would later appear in 
individual albums with detailed explanations. 
“And this is Bill, just before refreshments 

"The bridge fiends had brought along 
the necessary equipment and by the time the 
sun was high, everything was in full swing, 
and everybody was busy. 

And lunch! Ah, there was the finishing 
touch to the whole perfect day. Meats, 
enough to last the average family until the 
Christmas holidays next year; cakes, plenty of 
them, with the last word in decorations, and 
coffee in abundance, and—er—various cool- 
ing beverages. We ate until it was no longer 
a pleasure but an effort. A monument 
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at Farm Siz realized fully all the 


should be erected to the cooks who presided. 

By the time the train whistled for us to 
hurry aboard for the return trip, we were 
tired enough to welcome chairs in the shade of 
the coach. The ride to Almirante was made 
doubly pleasant by the vocal selections of 
Messrs. Rice and “Scottie” who sang to an 
appreciative but somewhat critical audience. 

Outside of a few attacks of sunburn, the 
barbecue was a perfect success. Everybody 
happy? All the time! 


Mrs. R. PATERSON’S Baby Party of 
March 22 gave all of Almirante’s young folks 
an opportunity to display their finery, intellect, 
etc. The little tots showed they could eat 
almost as much ice cream and cake as their 
mothers. 


Sidelights On Our Bridge Tournament 


It was of the “Open” variety with all 
styles of play allowed, including the revoke 
under extraordinary circumstances. It was a 
real treat to watch the ladies and bend an ear 
to their interpretations of Work, Whitehead, 
Foster and Gerchow (Joe). The latter circu- 
lated a looseleaf book of bridge rules which, 
although entirely wrong, seem to have been 
thoroughly absorbed by many. 


Ee ee ae 
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“Patsy” and Mary Dannahy as 
St. Patrick and an Irish colleen 


Mrs. K. W. Harding and Mrs. J. P. Dan- 
nahy gave a delightful party at the Pastime 
Club on St. Patrick’s night. The hit of the 
evening was the appearance of Misses Patsy 
and Mary Dannahy dressed in the costumes 
of St. Patrick and an Irish colleen respectively. 
A literacy test was conducted which was won 
by Miss Dolores Ransford and Mr. A. C. 
Sawyer. Bridge followed, and here again 
Miss Ransford won first prize for the ladies. 
Mr. George Rice won in the gentlemen’s sec- 
tion. Delicious refreshments were served and 
we headed homeward at midnight. 

There was a gathering of the clan at Mrs. 
Miskell’s on March 26 and all the ladies 
came to tea and to talk. Everybody was there 
and everybody was happy, although it did take 
away much of the joy to be reminded that 
Mrs. Dannahy was “going north” and a year 
would elapse before Almirante would see her 
again. We are going to miss the Dannahys, 
and the swimming pool crowd voice loud 
lament at the loss of “Mary” and “Patsy”. 


Panama News Items 


Messrs. WALTER SIMM and Cor- 
mac McGarvey arrived recently from the 
States. They have been assigned to the Farms 
Department and are now busily engaged learn- 
ing the arts of banana and cacao growing. 


Mr. H. J. Clark, formerly of the Tela 
Railroad Company, has been transferred’ to the 
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Panama Division. He will replace Mr. A, C- 
Sawyer as Division Cashier. Mr. Sawyer has 
been assigned to other duties. 


Mr. Edwin Berniard and Mr. William 
Vorhaven, formerly of New Orleans Division, 
are now members of our Accounting force. 


Mr. Edward Dooley, our new assistant 
chief clerk, promoted and transferred from 
the Truxillo Railroad Company, arrived here 
with Mrs. Dooley and son late in February. 
The transfer to Panama makes Mr, Dooley a 
four-letter man as he worked previously in 
Preston, Castilla and Revere. He, and other 
four-letter veterans, are plotting the develop- 
ment of a baseball nine to trim the two Hon- 
duras teams. 


Miss Caroline Kirk, stenographer, trans- 
ferred from General Office to the Account- 
ing Department, arrived here on the S, §. 
Suriname on March 18, Miss Kirk, who has 
been a loyal contributor to Unrerurreco, will 
soon be favoring us with poems and prose for 
publication, 


Mr. J. T. Marshall, Farm Overseer, has 
been transferred to the Tela Railroad Com- 
pany for work in the Research Department. 
We wish him success in his new assignment. 


Miss Mary Perry, whose title read “Secre- 
tary—Mr. Patterson's office” listened to the 
reports of the last blizzard and apparently de- 
cided to venture north to see if they were 
really true. We're not going to say we're 
sorry about Mary’s departure but we will 
mention that we stayed aboard the Suriname 
as long as possible when that ship was leav- 
ing for Almirante. Even after that, in fact, 
for we took the trip to Bocas in order to wave 
an hasta luego and predict that she’d be back. 
If wishes were ships in pursuit, the Medical 
Department would be minus a doctor. The 
Talamanca brought the farewell party back 
to Almirante. 


Dr. Rosendo Jurado recently returned to 
this Province following a visit to Panama 
Consulates in Europe which covered six 
months. He tells us that while he enjoyed 
himself immensely during his travels Bocas 
looks good to him. 


The many friends of Mr. J. J. Ryan, As- 
sistant Superintendent of the Electrical De- 
partment, will be pleased to learn that he is 
now well on the road to recovery following 


a recent operation. 


We enjoyed the pleasure of a visit from 
Vice President Hartley Rowe, who arrived 
here from Limon on the Saramacca on March 
6. After spending two busv davs Mr. Rowe 


sailed for Cristobal, 


Mr. J. W. B. Hall of our Agricultural De- 
partment has returned with Mrs. Hall and 


J. W. B., Jr., from 


tago, Costa Rica. 


a vacation spent at Car- 


Mr. D. C. Ryan of the Electrical Depart- 
ment has returned with Mrs. Ryan from a 
brief visit to the Canal Zone. 


The panorama of coun- 
try around Progreso, 
Panama, was taken by 
Roger H. Howell from 
the top of the new water 
supply tank, “It was 
quite a job to climb the 
tower and tank,” writes 
Mr. Howell, “but well 
worth it. The picture 
shows a part of the cane 
fields of the former Pan- 
ama Sugar Company 
whose buildings we now 
occupy. 

“The second picture 
shows the mode of trana- 


portation for all mate- 
rials and supplies from 
La Pita until we got 
tractors which haul from 
Palo Blanco Junction. To 
the left of the third pic- 
ture is the building 
housing the Progreso 
post office and telegraph 
office, National Govern- 
ment of Panama, while 
the other house ia the 
main dispensary and 
hospital of Progreso and 
contains also the quar- 
ters of the Chiriqui Land 
Company” 


Havana Tourist Travel Increases 
Year By Year 


Measures are being speeded toward making this beau- 
tiful city an all-year vacation center 


T HE 1927-28 Winter Tourist Season, De- 
cember, 1927 to March, 1928, inclusive, in- 
creased in excess of 10,000 visitors over the 
preceding period 1926-27. Total arrivals in 
1927 were approximately 100,000 and so far 
a substantial increase is indicated for 1928. 

Steamers in new services from New York 
via Miami, and from Miami, steamers in the 
intercoastal trade, and the various cruise trips 
of steamers such as the Reliance, Franconia, 
Columbus, Megantic, California, Veendam, 
Calgaric, Montroyal, Samaria, etc., have aided 
in providing facilities for increased tourist 
travel to Havana and will serve to take care 
of the growing traffic. 

The increase in traffic is due in large meas- 
ure to the fact that Cuba enjoyed an unusual 
amount of publicity which began early in 
1927 and continued through the sessions of 
the Pan-American Congress, as well as to the 
prominent conventions and special parties 

yhich visited Cuba during the 1927-28 sea- 

nm. These visitors were emphatic in ex- 
ressing themselves as delighted with Havana, 
$ attractions and hospitality, and it is felt 
hat Havana will profit greatly as a result of 
the efforts of the Government and all inter- 
ested in tourist travel to provide for the con- 
venience, comfort and entertainment of vis- 
itors to Cuba, 

Much has been done to increase the beauti- 
fication of Havana. Deserving of special 
mention and praise is the improvement of the 
Maine Monument Park, the Presidential 
Palace Park, the stairway and surroundings 
of the National University, the new National 
Capitol and adjacent park and parkways, and 
the extension of the Malecon, known as the 
“Diamond Necklace”. 

Following is a partial list of conventions 
and Post conventions which have been and are 
to be held in Havana during 1928: 

American Legion, after March 28. 

Party of Laundrymen from Carolina, 
Georgia and Florida, April. 
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150 Teachers from New York, April 11. 

Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, April. 

Florida State Bankers Assn., April. 

Alabama Press Association, April 13. 

Shriners (about 10,000), April 28 to May 
10. 

Elks Post Convention, July. 

Spanish American War Veterans, about 
10/15,000, October. 


| N addition to the several well-known hotels, 
a number of other attractive and comfort- 
able ones have been opened within the last 
year or two and during the season just closed 
they were all well patronized and favorably 
spoken of, Plans are also under way for the 
construction of a $3,000,000 hotel facing 
Central Park. Every modern convenience 
will be included, and in addition, the struc- 
ture will house a theatre. 

The Sevilla-Biltmore Yacht and Country 
Club is nearing completion. Its bathing 
beach—one of the most attractive here—and 
golf course are already open for use and the 
new Casino and other attractions of the Club 
will add greatly to the entertainment of vis- 
itors. 

During the past winter, the Casino, the 
cabarets, the races, golf, jai alai, polo, tenais, 
boat races, and automobile races were well 
patronized and it is fully anticipated that the 
summer of 1928 will see a large number of 
visitors welcomed to Cuba. With this in 
view, the fronton located near the Casino, 
Country Club and Yacht Club is being ren- 
ovated and will be fitted up as a Casino to 
include jai alai games and cabaret. 

The National Tourist Commission is 
actively working toward an all-year-round 
tourist movement to Cuba, the success of 
which should add greatly to proper provision 
for the entertainment of guests, not only dur- 
ing the winter season, but during th= summer 
months as well. 


May, 1928 


Havana is universally considered an ideal 
convention city, and with the encouragement 
and cooperation of the Government, the city 
should be able to attract many visitors from 
clubs, and civic and other fraternal organiza- 
tions in the United States. 

Mention should also be made of the new 
Central Highway, of which a stretch of some 
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thirty or forty miles from Havana zo Guana- 
jay is now open to traffic. This, and other 
good roads, will undoubtedly add to the in- 
terest of tourists who will take advantage of 
the opportunity to bring their automobiles 
and, in addition to Havana, see something of 
the interior of Cuba. 


Sorrows of a * Steno” 


I miss my “boss” now he’s away, 

Miss his dictation every day; 

And tho’ when sometimes he would mumble, 
I could not hear and it made me grumble, 
Or said, “Dear Sir, your note received— 
No, cross that out,” it made me peeved, 

I realize since his departure 

I really wasn’t such a martyr. 


For now each one in our Division 

Comes quickly to a staunch decision ; 

“Why there's Miss R, from work she’s free, 
We'll make her earn her salary.” 

And so from one comes a report: 

“Please just type out—it’s very short.” 
(Perhaps it’s sixteen pages long 

And half the words are spelled all wrong). 


Or a short note: “Our steno’s sick; 
We need you here to fill in, quick!” 
And where but one I had before, 

I now have “bosses” by the score. 
So I'll be glad to welcome back 
The best of “bosses”, Mr. TAK, 


—Betsy Ross 
Havana, Cuba 
March 16, 1928 


FACTS ONLY 


Josh Billings said something to the effect that “it is better not to know so much than 
to know so much that ain't so.” 

Exaggerations of statement, misstatement of facts, conclusions from erroneous data or 
opinion based on false premise, whether intentional or for lack of thorough investigation, 
are all calculated to, and usually do, make a great deal of unnecessary work and cause 
someone else to waste valuable time. Be sure of your facts when submitting a proposition 
for consideration, and also be sure that all the salient points have been covered. Never 
try to conceal or omit an unfavorable side of a proposal in an over-anxiety to secure 
affirmative action, always remembering that anything worth while, though it may have 
its minor de ill carry conviction on its merits and secure the approval that those 
merits warrant when full disclosure of all the pertinent facts is made. 

When Seg eth therefore, of any proposition or course of action, bear in mind 
always that “what ain't so” is not the character of information wanted or that will be 
of any value whatever to those whose approval is sought. 


—W. W. Bruce, from The Texaco Star. 
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UNIFRUITCO 


Unifrivolity 
By W. M. P. 


Ox the subway not long ago, as we were peacefully engrossed in our paper, a 
small boy, overflowing, no doubt, with the sheer exuberance of youth, and secking, we 
presume, an outlet for his long-pent-up ebullience, paused, raised his foot, and came 
down upon our toes with his hard leather heel, reenforced by all the strength in his 
sturdy young leg. We all but screamed in anger and pain. Scowling in a fearful 
manner, we were on the verge of giving the diminutive upstart a vigorous hip-flask, 
(see last month’s definition), when—we remembered. Our expression relaxed. A 
benevolent smile spread over our erstwhile storm-torn face as we leaned over to pat the 
little fellow on the head. To think that we should so completely have forgotten ourself 
as to overlook even for a moment our famous slogan, “Every Passenger a Guest!” 

If there be anything in names, we opine that it is just as well that Mr. Brewer 
went back to Jamaica. 

Apropos of accountants, would you expect to find a Posey with a heavy Snow? 

A current best-seller bears the arresting title, “Hands Up!” The Fruit Dispatch 
Company hopes they will remain that way. 

Not the least scoop of the season is the story of the man who applied to the 
Untrep Fruit Company for a position as investigator. His name was Dipper. 

When Mr. Leonard looks over the 3515 forms, he wishes, no doubt, that we had 
a few Stoppers. 

And Mr. Howley, of “Grouch” renown, might require a few Snappers. 


Our Dream Office 
(Apologies to Mr. Whitman, See March Unirrurtco) 


Editor's Note: When the writer of this delightful sketch was on the piers in 
East River, he loved to write to friends, describing his office. The real office, as he 
now realizes, was more interesting and far more picturesque than the one he described. 

We were somewhat delayed this morning, for traffic through the Holland Tunnel 
was terrific. It was fully eleven o'clock when we reached the building. Instructing 
our chauffeur to call at three—an hour later than usual—we entered the building 
and stepped into the private elevator that was to convey us to our suite of offices. 

What a pleasure it was to traverse the aisle between the desks of our clerical staff; 
to see the flying fingers, to hear the buzz of activity, and to smile in acknowledgement 
as each employee greeted us with a hearty “Good morning, sir!” When, at length, we 
had passed through the ante office, occupied by our first assistant, and the reception 
office, in which our private secretary held sway, into our own sanctum, we were slightly 
fatigued and we sank into our Louis XVI chair with an audible sigh of relief. 

Spread before us, as we turned our chair toward the large double window, was a 
scene magnificent and inspiring. Close by, the pyramid atop the Guarantee Trust 
building spouted steam that rushed forth only to be dissolved in the clear, cold air, 
while not far away stood the slender skeletons that would soon be clothed with brick 
and terra cotta and presented to an admiring world as the Chase National Bank 
building and the new home of the Bank of New York and Trust Company. Off toward 
the south the graceful needle-point draped with lace that is the International Telephone 
Building shone brightly in the morning sunshine. Across East River the Court- 
Montague and Municipal buildings reared challenging heads that spoke eloquently 
of Brooklyn's progress. 

A casual inspection of the stack of letters piled on the massive desk—the most im- 
portant bits of the day’s mail, carefully sorted by our secretary—revealed but one or two 
missives that demanded our personal attention, The others we tossed into the basket 
with notations for our first assistant. 

A buzz told us that there was an important call on the wire. 

“This is Mr. W. M. P. talking,” we said. Then in a moment—"“Oh, Mr. Atter- 
bury! This is a pleasure!—Lunch with you?—I should be delighted!—At half-past 
one? Very well, Mr. Atterbury, very well! Good-bye.” 

So we went to lunch with the genial president of the Pennsylvania, and another 
business day was ended. 


Boston 


Employment Department 


Tue demand from the Tropics for Drag- 
line Operators and Engineers is particularly 
heavy at this time. No less than a dozen 
“ditch diggers” and twenty-five “swamp wad- 
ers” are required, to say nothing of thirty or 
more Farm ‘Timekeepers, Clerks, Steno- 
graphers, etc. 

Mr. Verson W. Gooch is at present on an 
extended trip through the south and south- 
west on the lookout for new men; incidentally, 
he has referred to the Employment Depart- 
ment some very promising material, especially 
from the southwest. They speak Spanish 
down that way. 

Miss Muriel McKinnon has recently been 
transferred from the Central Stenographic 
room to our Employment Section. Her 
brother John is leaving soon for Costa Rica 
to be employed in the Accounting Department. 

Mrs. Ruby Johnson is also a new addition 
to our office force, having been transferred 
from the Boston Division where she was em- 
ployed for several years as clerk and secretary 
to the Division Accountant. Mrs. Johnson 
is assisting Mr. George Farraher in the per- 
sonnel records section. 

Speaking of Mr. Farraher reminds us tha: 
George’s engagement to Miss Frances Robert- 
son of Malden, Massachusetts, has just been 
announced. Congratulations to both. 

Miss Mildred Fahnley, after two weeks’ 
temporary employment in our office, has been 
sent to Tela to be employed in the Account- 
ing Department. 

A welcome visitor to the department during 
the first days of April was Mr. Joseph Alonzo 
Gerchow of New Orleans, Panama and way 
stations. We are always glad to see Joe. 
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Another visitor, whose familiar face we 
were glad to see, was Mr. Albert Shackleton, 
formerly in the Mechanical Department at 
Almirante. “Shack” wants to go back to the 
land of mafiana, and his request is being grati- 
fied. He is on his way to Chiriqui. 


General Office 
Our deep sympathy is extended to Miss 
Agatha Granville and to Miss Ida Simone, 


each of whom recently suffered the loss of 
her father. 


Law Department 
On Monday evening, March 19, the Law 
Department gave an informal dinner at the 
Ritz Carlton in honor of Miss Mona Evans 
Grady of Northfield, Vermont, who is shortly 
leaving for Tela, Honduras. 
During the course of the dinner Miss Grady 


was presented with séveral charming gifts. . 


The whole party then proceeded to the Tre- 
mont and enjoyed a performance of the popu- 
lar musical comedy “Hit the Deck.” 

Among the ladies who attended the guest 
of honor were the Misses Genevieve L. Sisto, 
Beulah B. Shenk, Grace L. Webster, Jane B. 
Clark, Agnes M. Purcell and Marion R. 
Freeman. 


Engineering Department 


Mr. Karl F. Treen has been employed as 
clerk in charge of Drafting Room files. 


Mr. Graham Murdock received a promo- 
tion when he was placed on the board and 
advanced to the position of draftsman with 
the usual ritual and ceremony, 


Mr. Hartley Rowe returned in March from 
his tour of various tropical divisions. 
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Accounting Department 


Dw someone say that romance does not 
bud during business hours? Let us present to 
you another shining contradiction, It shines 
in the form of a diamond on Marjorie Hun- 
ter’s left hand. We congratulate Walter L. 
Hixon, formerly of the Accounting Depart- 
ment, and now employed by the Carnegie Steel 
Company, on winning so charming a young 
lady as Marge. 


Another engaging smile has been added to 
the Accounting Department. We welcome 
Miss Dorothy Gay to the “Bunch that hangs 
together” and especially that Gay smile that 
greets us each morning. We sincerely trust 
for our own benefit that the desk she occupies 
will not carry with it any of the tropical lure 
that attacked her predecessor for this danger- 
ous lure is responsible for our having lost 
one of our most delightful friends. On the 
evening of March 6 a party of twenty young 
ladies bade farewell to Caroline Kirk at a din- 
ner given her at the Yen Ho restaurant. 
Caroline returnd last May from Limon, Costa 
Rica for a brief stay with us, but already 
Almirante, Panama, has enticed her back to 
the land of sunshine and moonlight. 


UNIFRUITCO 


Mr. A. W. Mills of the New York Divi- 
sion brightened our office with his jolly smile 
and pleasant greetings for a few days during 
March. We now understand that certain 
young ladies here are looking forward to a 
brief stop in New York on their way to en- 
joy tropical trips the early part of this sum- 
mer. We wonder! 

We were also glad to have had the pleasure 
of seeing Mr. R. B. McElroy of the New 


Orleans Division. 


Our old friend, Al Carpenter, appeared at 
the office on April 7. It is pleasant to know 
that New York hasn’t caused him to forget 
us. We are wondering if business alone 
brought him to Boston or whether it was 2 
sort of farewell to the old, free days of bache- 
lorhood, for certain rumors have been going 
the rounds to the effect that Al is about to be 
“anchored”, 


If “variety is the spice of life’, then the 
changes which have taken place during the 
past month in the personnel of our Depart- 
ment should furnish much zest. 


We regret the departure of G. Raymond 
Lehrer who has accepted a new position with 
Blyth-Witter & Company. May he enjoy suc- 
cess in his new undertaking. 


Our sincere sympathy is extended Bernard 
E. Drury, who has been compelled to give up 
accounting work because of severe eye trouble. 
We not only hope that this physical disability 
will shortly be improved but that Fate will 
soon deal him a compensating hand. 


Gone, but not forgotten! Mr. C. I. King 
and Mr. J. F. Scott decided that a warmer 
climate was desirable for them; hence, the 
transfers to the Colombia Division. Do we 
regret their departure? Ask Us! 


The pleasure is ours to extend welcome to 
Mr. R. A. Sims and Mr. Alton Porter, who 
have recently been added to the force of the 
Tropical Radio Telegraph Bureau. 


It is also our privilege to greet Mr. John 
Mechan, who has just returned from Limon. 
Limon’s loss is very evidently our gain. 


May, 1928 


Speaking of losses! The Accounting De- 
partment feels it will never recover from the 
void left by Mr. Calder’s departure from our 
midst. But of course we wish him all sorts 
of success ‘out front”, 


Mr. W. E. Kuebler, formerly of the New 
York Division, has joined ““The Bunch”. He 
is now filling the place recently vacated by 
Mr. F. W. Murthur, who is now Assistant 
Treasurer, Already we have learned to ap- 
preciate Mr. Kuebler’s cheery expressions and 
stories but, just the same, we miss F. W. M.! 


Mr. Gordon F, Hargraves has our hearty 
welcome. I: is rumored, however, that he 
has been giving heed to the call of the tropics. 
If he answers and leaves us there's a pair of 
twinkling eyes and a ready smile we shall all 
miss. 


Another rumor is to the effect that con- 
gratulations to Martin Courtney are in order 
concerning an event which occurred on March 
twenty-third last. Welcome to our ever in- 
creasing Accounting Family—Katherine Dor- 
othy Courtney! 


The Banana Again Contributes 
to Medical Science 


3 ty HE lowly banana has now added another 
factor to its ever-growing list of vital constitu- 
ents that make this fruit a food product of in- 
creasing importance. During the last few 
years experimental evidence has pointed to the 
fact that what we commonly call vitamin B 
is in reality composed of two vitamins: vitamin 
B (the antineuritic vitamin) and the so-called 
P-P factor, or antipellagric vitamin. Human 
beri-beri is a deficiency disease caused by a 
lack of vitamin B, while pellagra, a deficiency 
disease prevalent in our southern states among 
the poorer class subsisting mainly on corn, is 
now generally believed to be caused by a lack 
of the antipellagric factor in the diet. Experi- 
mental data published last year by Dr. Eddy 
has shown that the banana is a good source of 
vitamin B, and now this authority has shown 
(Eddy, Hunting the Vitamin, Am. Journ. 
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Public Health, vol. 18, pp. 313-25—1928) 
that the ripe banana is even a better anti- 
pellagric than an antineuritic. 
—H. Von Loesecke 
Research Department 


Research Department Notes 


A\FTER an absence of nearly five months, 
during which he chased bananas up and down 
the country, our friend Alvah Slocum has re- 
turned to the Research Laboratories to renew 
old friendships. We were all glad to see 
“Sloc” and we find he has not changed a bit. 
He can laugh just as heartily; his passion for 
fishing, motor boats and ten cent turtles is 
still unsubdued, and he still foolishly believes 
the world would be a better place without 


women. 


There was some apprehension felt in the 
Research Laboratories when the daily papers 
screeched of a plane crashing in Quincy. It 
was said that Lieutenant W. C. Greene es- 
caped by a parachute leap. Our own flying 
Charley Greene's initials are “C. C.”, but 
newspapers always make mist: and a “W.” 
might have been meant fora “C”. All doubts 
were dispelled when Lieutenant W. C. 
Greene’s picture appeared, for it did not at all 
resemble the Adonis-like features of C. C.— 
and the bananas respired normally once more. 


This hatless craze of the “younger gen- 
eration” may have its advantages, but it also 
has its disadvantages. It is liable to lower 
one’s dignity so. Take Ted Kenyon, for in- 
stance. One day he was in Kresge’s Five to 
‘Twenty-Five Cent Store purchasing an inner 
tube for his plane, when a portly dame 
rushed up to him and gasped, “Mr. Floor- 
walker, tell me, where is the joolwry 
counter?” There is no record of Ted's reply. 


The awful odors and weird, technical 
names have proven too much for Miss 
Thorud, who formerly banged out reports for 
the Research Laboratories, besides taking care 
of the switchboard and recording the enormous 
sales made by Joe Pittelli and Bill Carter. So 
she is taking a rest and Miss Urschel has con- 
sented to be the next victim. 


Marine Department 


Samaritans of the Sea 


The “San Gil” Rescues Two Men 


| HE log of the Great White Fleet liner 


San Gil contains the following entry on 
March 22, 1928: 

“3:13 P. M. Stand by. 3:15 Stop and 
various engine movements, Picked up 
Gilbert Allgaier and Derrell Peacock of 
Daytona, Florida, adrift in motor boat 
799v. Rammed boat before proceeding.” 
Back of this prosaic entry is a tale of three 

terrible days and nights in a disabled power 
boat 125 miles at sea. Allgaier told the story 
of the rescue a few minutes after willing hands 
had hauled the two men aboard the San Gil: 

“We started out last Sunday from Daytona 
Beach,” he said, “‘all set for a deep-sea fishing 
trip in the p6wer boat. Things went fine 
until the sea started to kick up when we were 
25 miles out. 

“That ended our pleasure trip, and we de- 
cided to head for shore. In turning we were 
horror-stricken to see a plank in the starboard 
bow give way and the sea rush in. 

“Derrell ripped off his outer shirt, partly 
stuffed the break and we started bailing. The 
water kept rushing in, though, nearly ruining 
our provisions. After a while we just took 
turns at bailing. I thought my back would 
break. It was awful. 

“Our engine would work, somewhat fault- 
ily, of course, but we couldn’t spare the time 
from bailing to repair it. 

“Three days and three awful nights sent our 
courage slipping fast. At the point when we 
thought both must drop from exhaustion, the 
good old San Gil loomed up in the distance. 
We started waving and you can bet it was a 
welcome sight to us when the nose of that 
white bow turned in our direction. They put 
out a boat and here we are. Frankly I think 
another hour would have finished us.” 

The rescue took place about 70 miles north 


United Fruit Steamers Figure in Thrilling Rescues 
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At left, Gilbert Allgaier; at right, Derreil 
Peacock. In the center, Captain Wm. J. 
Mathers of the “San Gil”, who rescued the 
two men from their sinking boat 


of Jupiter, the San Gil being bound for Bos- 
ton from Tela, Honduras. After the men 
were safely aboard, the steamer rammed the 
sinking power boat to hasten its-removal from 
the path of shipping. 

The families of the two youths were noti- 
fied by Captain Mathers that they were safe 
and en route to Boston. They were in ex- 
cellent condition when they arrived at that 
port and they expressed their heartfelt thanks 
to Captain Mathers, his officers and men for 
the treatment they had received while on board 
the San Gil. 

Passengers on the steamer were high in 
praise of Captain Mathers for the skilful man- 
ner in which he worked his vessel to leeward 
and rescued the men in the teeth of a gale 
and a rough sea. 


May, 1928 
Sailor Has Close Call 


Rescued by the “San Blas” 


Anortu ER tragedy was averted on April 
5 when the S. S. San Blas, on her way to 
Boston from Tela, Honduras, rescued from 
the sea Vernon Willetson, a twenty year old 
seaman of Portland, Me. 

Willetson was cleaning the scuppers of the 
boat deck when he lost his grip as the vessel 
rolled in the heavy sea, and dropped into the 
water. Enavier La Prise, also employed on 
the San Blas, happening to glance aft, saw a 
form struggling in the wake of the vessel. 
Captain George H. Grant ordered the steamer 
turned around and headed back. A lifeboat 
was lowered and made its way through the 
choppy water to where Willetson was strug- 
gling to keep afloat. As the lifeboat made its 
way back to the ship a school of sharks was 
sighted a short distance off. 


Ten Seamen Who Drifted on 
Gulf, Landed on Island, 
Brought to Port 


Tex men, members of the fishing smack 
Fortuna, which foundered and sank off 
Campeche Bank early in March, were brought 
to New Orleans on March 16 aboard the 
United Fruit steamship Atenas, Captain E. 
W. Holmes. 

The men, who escaped from the sinking 
Fortuna just before she took her last plunge, 
and then drifted for two days in an open boat 
before they reached a lighthouse on one of the 
islands known to mariners as “The T riangle,” 
all are natives of Galveston. They are Gun- 
nar Anderson, George Cotreau, Paul Fisher, 
John Johnson, Thomas Mason, Archie 
McQuarrie, John Nelson, Edward Reischek, 
Scott St. Vrain and Edward ‘Thomas. 

They boarded the Atenas as consular pas- 
sengers at Puerto Barsios to which port they 
were taken by the S. S. Kiel, a German ves- 
sel which took them from the barren island on 
which they were living with the lighthouse 
keeper. 
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The Stenographer! 


Se ONSIDER the stenographer. 

She telleth not, neither doth she boast; yet 
Houdini with all his subtlety was not more 
versatile than one of these. 

Behold, she is all things to all men in the 
office. 

She is the comforter in their moments of 
sorrow and the sunshine which brighteneth 
the office. 

She findeth the lost letters, where the boss 
hath laid them, and taketh the blame therefor 
without murmuring. 

She hearkeneth to the manager's pet story 
each morning, and laugheth with unfailing 
heartiness. 

She is “convulsed” at the boss's jokes, and 
deaf to all his swearings. 

She ignoreth the office boy's impertinence, 
and bindeth up his wounded fingers with her 
own handkerchief, 

She hearkeneth unto the domestic troubles 
of one and all, and giveth them wisdom and 
advice. 

She shuddereth not at their pipe smoke and 
is not wroth when they doff their coats upon 
hot days. 

She taketh their dictation and beareth the 
burden of their mistakes without complaining. 

She keepeth her garments neat and alluring 
and glorifieth the office with the polish of her 
nails and the brightness of her hair. 

Go to! 

He that findeth a 
findeth a miracle. 

Her price is above rubies, and her discretion 
is sweeter than kisses. 

Surely good luck and gratitude will follow 
her all the days of her life, and she shall 
some day marry and escape from it! 

—The Broadway World, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


perfect stenographer 


The chains of destiny we forge, the handiwork 
the links betray, 

All makes the record of a life, each link the 
record of a day. 


Our failures are not made by acts; the tears 
we shed, the faults we rue 
Are not the history of our deeds; we fai! 
through what we fail to do. 
—Stephen Baker 
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Revere Sugar Refinery 


Tue annual banquet of the Revere Sugar 
Refinery Bowling League was held at High- 
land Hall, Somerville, on Saturday evening, 
April 14, with 150 persons in attendance. 
After the collation was served, the winning 
cups were passed along the various tables and 
everyone admired their beautiful designs. One 
of the surprises of the evening was the discov- 
ery that Steve Donnelly possesses a wonderful 
radio voice. He ranks with the best in the 
country. John Butts was also given an op- 
portunity to make himself heard over the 
“Mike”, as he had made arrangements with 
the folks in Antigonish to listen in. We know 
that they must have appreciated it, as Loring 
McGowan said that it was to be relayed 
through his home town station, and Loring 
always knows right from wrong. 

On account of the fact that we were soon 
to celebrate Patriots’ Day, a vivid living pic- 
ture was depicted of the “battle” of Concord. 


The retreating forces, amid a heavy barrage, 
sent out an “S. O. S” for an able commander, 
none other, in fact, than the retired Corporal 
Maurice O'Connor, but as he was defending 
the fort on Highland Avenue, his valuable 
services could not be obtained. The only one 
to call upon, therefore, was Ernest Kellerman 
Santos, whose cry was “An Eye for an Eye, 
and my Kingdom for a Tayi.” After the 
few boxing bouts were over, we enjoyed the 
Misses Gridley, Jordon and Phillips, of radio 
fame, who entertained with short wave 
lengths. 


Miss Elizabeth Cafferkey, for over six 
years nurse at the Refinery, died recently 
after a lingering illness. A delegation from 
the plant acted as bearers at the funeral 
service. All the employees of the Refinery 
extend their sympathy to her relatives and 
friends. 
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Long Wharf 


Lester W. Minchin Advances 
Again 


Lester W. Minchin, Apostle of “Pep” 


éé 

P EP” is the oft-repeated slogan of Lester 
W. Minchin; it is his idea that the letters of 
this small word stand for “Perseverance”, 
“Efficiency” and “Personality”. ‘That these 
three qualities provide the necessary elements 
for success is evidenced by the recent appoint- 
ment of Mr. Minchin as Manager of the Bos- 
ton Division of the Unrrep Frurr Company, 
in addition to his position of Manager of the 
Boston Branch of the Fruit Dispatch Com- 
pany. Mr. Minchin’s appointment brings all 
the Boston operations of the business under 
one head, and assures a closely knit organi- 
zation at Long Wharf. 

Evidence of the fact that perseverance is 
one of Mr. Minchin’s outstanding traits is 
found in his service record of more than 
twenty years with the organization, which 
dates from the day when he took on the ardu- 
ous duties of an office boy in the wharf offices 
of the Company at New York, and climbed 
the first rung of the ladder to success. Mr. 
Minchin’s efficiency soon attracted the atten- 
tion of the powers that be and he was ad- 
vanced rung by rung on the ladder until, two 
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years ago, the call for a Manager in con- 
nection with the selling activities of the Fruit 
Dispatch Company at Boston found him ready 
and waiting to assume the advanced position. 
Since Mr. Minchin’s arrival in Boston, his 
personality has brought him into prominence 
and made him many friends, and when it was 
decided to center the responsibility for all the 
activities at Long Wharf, the mantle natur- 
ally fell on the shoulders of this apostle of 
Pep—this young man who believes that Per- 
severance, Efficiency and Personality are bound 
to count in the long run. 

Mr. Minchin's popularity is nowhere 
greater than with the people who work with 
and for him, and he assumes his new duties 


with his whole organization one hundred per 
cent. behind him. 


Boston Chamber of Commerce 
Cruise Party Embarks from 
Long Wharf 


Marcu 17, 1776 was a grand and glor- 
ious day in Boston, for on that day the British 
forces evacuated this city on their ships that 
had been lying at anchor in Boston Harbor 
all winter. From that time, this day has 
been called “Evacuation Day” and has been 
observed as a local holiday. 

But March 17, 1928 was more than a holi- 
day, for on that date the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce embarked from Long Wharf on 
its “Good Will Cruise” to the tropics on the 
flagship of the Great White Fleet, the S. S. 
Calamares, The cruise party, about 77 in 
number, including some of the leading bankers 
and merchants of New England and their 
wives, arrived at the wharf about 2:30 P. M. 
A crowd of friends and relatives had assem- 
bled to see them off and all told there was a 
gathering of more than 250 people who saw 
the Calamares dock at about 3:15 P. M. She 
made a very graceful picture with her white 
hull and superstructure gleaming in the sun- 
light and all her dress flags flying. ‘Their 
motors droning out a loud welcome, two large 
airplanes from the airport nearby dipped and 
turned above the Calamares as she sailed up 
the harbor to the dock. 

The entire party then boarded the ship and 
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the cruise guests were assigned to their rooms. 
Many Company employees from the various 
Boston offices were on hand to have a look at 
one of our largest passenger ships. Captain 
Harry Spencer was the busiest man on the 
waterfront, as everyone wanted to meet the 
Skipper. 

With the whistles of other craft in the 
harbor giving her a noisy send-off, and with an 
airplane escort overhead, the Calamares sailed 


from Long Wharf at 5 P. M. 


Long Wharf News Items 


“Better late than never” is an old saying, 
but one that we are forced to use in report- 
ing our loss of Harry S, Cann, Jr., as the 
San Francisco Division beat us to it in an- 
nouncing his arrival there. Harry was very 
popular at Long Wharf, and he was ziven a 
rousing send-off by his fellow members in the 
Accounting Department when he left for the 
coast, 

Referring to San Francisco’s reference in 
April Untrrurtco to his bachelor status, we 
can only say that if Harry lived for over two 
years on “Rudnick Row” in the Fenway and 
remained single, he should be able to run 
free for years to come on the coast. 


The Accounting Department at Long 
Wharf continues to provide high-grade men 
for other Divisions. Our latest transfers are 
Mr. James W. Welch to the Guatemala Di- 
vision, and Mr. H. H. Keniston to the Colom- 
bia Division. Both boys carried with them 
the good wishes of every one at Long Wharf. 


On Saturday, April 7, Mrs. R. C. Johnson, 
Confidential Clerk of the Accounting De- 
partment, said good-bye to her fellow workers 
at Long Wharf as on the following Monday 
she started on her new duties in the Employ- 
ment and Personnel Department at One Fed- 
eral Street. Mrs. Johnson has been with us 
at the Wharf for over 10 years, and we all 
miss her. However, we feel that our loss is 
the General Office’s gain and we know she 
will soon prove her capabilities in her new 
work. The Sananab Club of the Boston Di- 
vision presented her with a leather handbag 
as a memento of her days at this office. 


UNIFRUITCO 


Miss Anne J. Sullivan has been promoted 
to the position of Confidential Clerk in the 
Accounting Department vacated by Mrs. 
Johnson. 


During the past month we were glad to 
welcome the following new members of the 
Accounting Department: Messrs. J. Volk, 
C. Oak, A. Fitzpatrick and F. Pearsoll. 


We were all glad to welcome back Mr. 
Johnnie Love, often referred to as “A wee 
breath of Scotland”, who has returned to his 
duties as Port Steward after having acted as 
Cruise Conductor on the S. $. Toloa during 
the Cruise season. He looks ready and fit to 
carry on for another busy year. 

Mr. Arnold Stage who was Acting Port 
Steward during Mr, Love's absence, rejoined 
the S. S, San Benito as Chief Steward and 
sailed from this port April 7. 


Mr. Tom Brown, who was relieving Chief 
Steward on the Benito, is now ashore and is 
assistant to the Port Steward, a position he 
filled last summer. (San Francisco please 
note. Tell T. O'N. his “foreign quota” is 
now complete). 


On Saturday, April 7, Mr. J. J. (Jimmie) 
Glennon, the popular Chief Clerk of the 
Freight Department at Long Wharf, sailed 
from New York on the S. S. Toloa for a tropi- 
cal cruise to include Cuban, Colombian and 
Jamaican ports. We hope the Passenger 
list of the Toloa did not include any good 
looking single girls, as Jim is one of the few 
real bachelors left, and we should hate to lose 
him as the result of a hasty sea romance. 
However, we do hope he meets several 
“Bridge” enthusiasts while en route, as he 
has taken to this card game lately like a duck 
to water. Seriously, we know that Jim- 
mie will see and learn a lot about the opera- 
tions at other ports that will be of great 


benefit to himself and to the service of the 
Company. 


The “Welcome Home” sign was hung out 
for Mr. J. J. Hartnett, formerly of the Ac- 
counting Department, and more recently with 
the Traveling Auditor, who has returned to 
Long Wharf as Chief Clerk of his old De- 
partment. We wish him much success in his 
new work. 


May, 1928 


We are well represented in the cast of the 
Untrruitco play, “The Whole Town's ‘Talk- 
ing,” which is to be presented April 20. Mr. 
Irving Bennett, a good-looking boy in the 
Accounting Department, takes the part of a 
young man who has “it”, while Mr. D. J. 
Sullivan of the Pier Operations Department 
portrays a taxi-driver who puts his foot into 
it by telling the truth. Both are sure of 
strong support from their fellow workers at 
the wharf on the night of the play. 

The Boston Division surely received its 
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share of the Bowling prizes awarded to the 
members of the Unirrurrco Bowling League 
for the 1927-28 Tournament just ended, the 
following men from this office receiving cups: 
B. W. Wright—High Single String; Donald 
Lincoln, Arthur Emmons and John Durkee, 
Members of the Winning Team. We might 
also mention that four members of the team 
finishing second are employed at this Division, 
viz,: James J. Glennon, Louis Dodge, Lyndon 
Evelyn and Frank Lawler. Some bowlers, 
this Long Wharf crowd! 


Radio 


We are glad to have Patrick O'Keeffe, 
former Chief Operator of the Macabi, back 
again with us. Mr. O'Keeffe has just been 
discharged from the Carney Hospital in Bos- 
ton after a serious but very successful opera- 
tion, 


Richard F. J. Cummins, former Chief 
Operator of the Toloa, who was transferred 
to the Accounting Department in New York, 
has gone to sea again, this time as Assistant 
Purser of the S. S. Santa Marta. Our best 
wishes for success are extended him. 


Francis J. Christie, former Second Opera- 
tor of the S. S. Toloa, has been transferred 
to the Accounting Department in New York 
to take up the duties of Radio Clerk, vice 
Mr. Cummins. 


D. W. Jolly Paton former Chief Operator 
M.S. La Marea, has been transferred to the 
S. S. Sixaola as Assistant Purser. Mr, Paton 
has been continuously employed aboard ship 
since September, 1920, and served four years 
each on the San Blas and the La Marea. 
This we believe to be a record for a ship oper- 
ator. While this Department regretted to 
lose his services, we were pleased to recom- 
mend him for his new job. 


William J. Mullaney, Second Operator of 
the Santa Marta, is back with us, having been 
on a leave of absence to undergo an operation 
for appendicitis; his general activities since 
returning indicate that the operation has done 
him a lot of good. 


Smiling Bill Ehmer, Chief Operator aboard 
the S. S. Carrillo, still holds the record of 
the T. R. T. Company “sheik”, 


Dan McLeod, of the S, 8. Newsome, con- 
veyed in one of his letters recently a rather 
discouraging outlook on life. Dan, you know, 
has been aboard the Newsome since it was 
first equipped, about three years ago, with 
one of those despised 1/2 kw. spark trans- 
mitters. However, since the installation of 
the new model E. T. No. 3626B tube trans- 
mitter, Dan has apparently taken another 
lease on life, and very proudly he told us in 
his last letter about his experiences with the 
new set. 


We have with us again Raymond E. Booth, 
formerly at Swan Island, assigned to the S. S. 
Maravi, and Nace A. Campbell, former Op- 
erator in the New Orleans and New York 
Divisions, sailing on the La Playa. 


Chief Operators of the West Coast ships 
have been turning in very interesting reports, 
not only on business conditions, but also news 
in general. It appears that the West Coast 
boys are making T. R. T. Company an insti- 
tution on the Pacific, 


A voice from the far north called on the 
‘phone the other night and who was it but our 
old pal, Harland W. Powers, formerly of the 
Calamares and the Santa Marta, giving us a 
“Hello” from the Houlton Radio Station, 
Houlton, Maine. Powers keeps the amplifiers 
going at that point in connection with trans- 
oceanic telephony. He sends his best “73”. 
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We welcome Linwood A. Gagne, a former 
U. S. Naval Radioman at Tropical Stations 
and well known to many of our operators. 
In addition to being a telegrapher, he is a 
sketch artist and swings a wicked pen. A 
sample of his handiwork is featured in the 
present issue. 


One of the “stenogs” didn't show up one 
morning at One Federal Street. The In- 
vestigation Staff went into a huddle and 
calmed the fears of the rest of us by finding 
that her absence was not duc to a hectic week- 
end. Rather, it seems that there was a new 
engineer on the Cape Cod run of the New 
Haven, and he couldn't see the town of 
Brockton on the way up to Boston, conse- 
quently leaving her stranded in the sticks. 


The Radio Department was moved from 
the tenth to the eleventh floor at One Federal 
last month. It's great up here—more air, 
light and space. The only drawback is that 
we don't see Goldie w often. 
don’t know Goldie are missing a whole lor. 


Those who 


New Orleans 


We have just received word that Henry 
Joseph Ellingson, Jr., joined the radio engi- 
neering force at Port Antonio on February 
i4, 1928. Eight pounds of new talent. 


UNIFRUITCe 


On the night of March 14, 1928, at 7-30. 
the well-known long-legged bird visited the 
home of Mr, and Mrs. George Shuman. Jr. 
and left an eight pound package of pink and 
white labeled George Shuman, 3rd. 


W. L. Hille, Chief Operator, S. S. 4han- 
garez, has at last told us why he is always 
He is to be married some time this 
We hope he will continue to smile 


smiling. 
summer, 


Vance Nall, Radio Inspector of the New 
Orleans Division, has returned to New Or- 
leans after an absence of three months, dur- 
ing which time he installed one of the new 
tube transmitters aboard the S. S. Camdee. 
and also installed a tube set at Limon, Casts 
Rica. We are sorry that we cannot send 2 
picture of the meeting at the ship of Vance 
and the better two-thirds that he had left in 
New Orleans. 


Orleans office received a vers 
welcome visit from Vice President Hartley 
Rowe, on January 26 and 27. We hope be 
liked us just half as much as we liked him, 
and he will be able to come back t 


The New 


that 


New Orleans for a longer visit in the verry 


near future. 
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Linwood A. Gagne of New York 
gives us an excellent sample of 
hia skill as a cartoonist 
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Two Awards Made for Suggestions During the 
Month of April 


April 11, 1928 
Eprror, UNirruirco: 

Miss Marjorie M. Hunter, of the General 
Office, made a suggestion (No. 117) in re- 
gard to running photographs of the Com- 
pany’s steamers serially in the Untrrurrco 
Magazine, together with a description and his- 
tory of each ship, which suggestion has been 
adopted by the Company, and, with the ap- 
proval of the Members of the Committee on 
Suggestions, Miss Hunter has been awarded 
$10.00 for the adoption of her suggestion. 

A check for this amount is being trans- 
mitted to Miss Hunter by the President, and 
I would appreciate your giving this due pub- 
licity in the next issue of UNiFrurtco. 

Yours very truly, 
(signed) C. H. Ennis, 


Chairman, Committee on Suggestions 


April 17, 1928 
Editor, UNirrurrco: 

Mr. H. Gross, Assistant Gear Keeper of 
the Stevedoring Department at New York, 
made a suggestion (No. 120) covering a de- 
vice invented by him for automatically turn- 
ing the pockets of the banana conveyors, which 
suggestion has been adopted by the Company, 
and, with the approval of the Members of 
the Committee on Suggestions, Mr. Gross has 
been awarded $100.00 for the adoption of his 
suggestion. 

A check for this amount is being transmitted 
to Mr. Gross by the President, and I would 
appreciate your giving this proper publicity 
in the next issue of Unirrurrco. 

Very truly yours, 
(signed) C. H. Exuis, 


Chairman, Committee on Suggestions 


The Banana and the Stewards 


Department 
By J). Leasor 


New Orleans 


The Port Steward of the New Orleans Division outlines the highly 
important réle played by the Stewards Department 


| HE business in which the Unrrep 


Fruit Company is primarily engaged—that 
of supplying millions of choice bananas to the 
fruit stands and the tables of America’s mil- 
lions—requires the smooth operation of many 
distinct units that are developed along highly 
specialized lines, but that are, nevertheless, 
interrelated and interdependent. Each unit, 
or department, has its individual methods, 
each its problems, and each its plans for the 
solution of its difficulties, 

Unirruirco has afforded an ideal bulletin 
board on which members of each department 
could post their problems, an excellent medium 
through which ideas could be exchanged, a 
stimulus to inter-departmental friendship and 
sympathy and to Company loyalty. 


We have enjoyed reading about the ac- 
tivities of our tropical divisions, which grow 
the bananas and convey them to shipside; of 
the Marine Department, to which there falls 
the responsibility of transporting the fruit to 
northern markets on schedule time; of the 
Engineering Department, which keeps the 
ships’ engines in shipshape condition and main- 
tains a temperature during the voyage that 
insures the arrival of the fruit in port in such 
condition that it can be dispatched to interior 
markets without becoming overripe; of the 
Fruit Dispatch Company, which handles the 
transportation of the bananas and their dis- 
tribution to its far-flung markets. We are 
proud of these units. We take pride in their 
smoth operation. 
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We feel, however, that the Stewards De- 
partment should come in for its due meed of 
praise. Ever alert, constantly on the job, 
catering to the slightest whim of passengers 
and crew alike, this unit has maintained a con- 
sistently high standard of service. Excellent 
meals have been served. Food, the best that 
could be obtained in both domestic and tropi- 
cal markets, has been purchased. Cost has 
been a secondary consideration, but under the 
able supervision of Mr. M. J. Moynihan, 
Superintendent of the Stewards Department, 


UNtrruitreco 


a cost-per-meal system has been developed that 
has made for economy and that has rendered 
the Stewards Department of the Unirep 
Fruit Company second to none in efficiency 
of operation. 

In reviewing the multifarious operations in- 
volved in the importation and distribution of 
the banana, and conceding to each department 
its valuable contribution to a highly successful 
organization, due credit should be given to the 
extremely important réle of the Stewards De- 
partment plays. 
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Ax ideal Maryland day, bright sun and 
gentle breezes with a temperature of 70 de- 
grees, greeted Captain Charles C. Baldwin. 
Manager of Terminal Operations, New York, 
when he visited Baltimore on March 26 and 
observed the discharging of 30,600 bunches 
of bananas “just in from Jamaica.” We trust 
that Captain Baldwin will see fit to visit us 
again very soon. 


The Masked Ball conducted under the 
auspices of Messrs. E. L. Krull, F. W. Dick- 
erson and F. J. Linehan, the three boys from 
Buffalo who are working here, was an out- 
standing success and we all agree with Mr. 
Dickerson that a 1928 Masked Ball is best 
described as “a party where revelers cover 
their faces.” 


Mr. A. G. Quayle, Messenger, Fruit Dis 
patch Company, is especially alert in grasp- 
ing every opportunity to popularize the ba- 
nana. Consequently, when he sponsored a 
celebration on Saint Patrick’s Day he did not 
fail to introduce the beautiful golden fruit, 
cautioning the folks to eat bananas only when 
the “Gold replaces the Green.” This re- 
mark was misinterpreted and almost created 
a small riot. 


The office boy wants to know if the re- 
cently received “Blanket Appropriation” means 
that we are going to operate a passenger ser- 
vice from this port. 


Signs noted from the observation car en 
route to the office: 


BANANAS: Polish your shoes with the 
skin and feast on the pulp within. 
TRIPLE “A” QUALITY 
Buy 
Pisa uincadaReee ala 4-s No. | quality 
Nature's 


Nutrition 
Biss itches ae == 
Sealed 

REBUILDING SALE—Bananas. 


Hands 


How beautiful are hands! 

A kaleidoscopic variety—long, slim, white: 
short, round, rosy; careworn, rough, gnarled 
—any of them exquisitely beautiful when ex- 
pressive of usefulness and moulded by a cast 
of love or work. In every gesture they speak 
a willingness—a “thank you”, “please”, “of 
course”. 

Fine hands are rarely idle, nor reproached 
by shame or guilt. 

How beautiful are useful hands! 

—Rutu Noyes, 
Tropical Department, Boston 


A venerable Scotchman purchased a broad- 
casting receiver; a few days later a friend 
calling at his home inquired as to how the 
radio set was. The old Scotchman replied, 


“The music is fine, but it’s hard reading by 
the bulbs.” 


San Francisco 


A Thousand and One Tales from A Thousand 
and One Fourth Street 


B Y way of change we are submitting some- 
thing new for our column in this issue, namely 
the above picture of Mr. C. W. Sanderson. 
There are many who will dispute this state- 
ment and claim that it is a group picture, but 
Mr. Sanderson, our wharf watchman, who ap- 
pears at the extreme left, has blossomed out 
with a new uniform and is now by far the 
most important man in our Division. “Sandy” 
was employed as a watchman at Long Whar 
in 1917 and remembers the days back in 1890, 
previous to his service with the Company, when 
sailing schooners plied their trade in bananas 
between Boston and the Caribbean ports. He 
is one of the best “banana cowboys” in the 
service and never allows a bunch to go astrav. 

Aside from handsome Mr. Cann, 
everyone blamed the photographer for their 
“unlikenesses”. We apologize for the absence 
in the picture of Mr. R. G. Henerey, who 
was ill at the time, for several other mem- 
bers on duty and for Mr. McQuaid who over- 
slept on that particular morning. 

Following is a roster of UNrrep Frurt and 
Fruit Dispatch Company employees at San 
Francisco who appear in the family picture. 


our 


Mr. J. Scott Rider, Division Manager 

Unrrep Frurr Company: Accounting 
Department—H. I. Wheeler, M. J. Cousins, 
H. S. Cann, W. Cooney, A. P. Prudot, C. 
Rais, E. G. Robinson, J. Turner, Miss M. 
DeVoto, Miss H. Lawrence and Bert Wit- 
tusen. Marine Department—Captain Tom 
Smith, W. J. Morgan and Miss G. Braun. 
Purchasing Department—J. T. O'Neill and 
W. Fritsche. Pier Operations—J. K. Black 
and E, Sebree. Passenger and Freight Traffic 
Departments—H. M. Huff. Manager's De- 
partment—Miss L. C. Boyd. 

Frurr Dispatcu Company: Sales Depart- 
ment—L, W. Huse and M. C. Collarino. 
Pier Operations—R. A. C. Hill and C. W. 
Sanderson. Messenger and Weighing De- 
partment—B. D. Rand and A. Bendix. Aec- 
counting Department—H. I. Wheeler, A. P. 
Prudot, P. S. Baird and Miss M. Perry. 

The peripatetic R. R. Bond, Traveling 
Auditor for the Fruit Dispatch Company, 
blew into headquarters just in time to be in- 
cluded in the family circle. Despite his call- 
ing he is always welcomed. 
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Philadelphia 


Tribute Paid to William M. Coffin on 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary of His Service 
with the Company 


"Ds Division has had the pleasure of hon- 
oring another of its employees on the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his entering the Com- 
pany’s service. On March 20, 1928, the en- 
tire personnel of the Division gathered in the 
accounting room to witness the presentation 
of a beautiful Masonic ring to Mr. William 
M. Coffin, our handsome Selector, 

As usual, Mr. Watson made the presenta- 
tion speech, congratulating Mr. Coffin on his 
many years of faithful service, as well as the 
fact that he had earned for himself the title 
of “Sheik of Pier 9." We believe Mr. Watson 
expressed the wish of everyone present when he 
stated that he hoped the familiar “deck” ut- 
tered so many times by our “Will”, would be 
heard on Pier 9 many more times in the fu- 
ture. 

Mr. Coffin responded in a few well-chosen 
words, expressing his appreciation of the gift, 
and his desire that he may be associated with 
this Company, and his fellow employees, for 
many years to come. 

It occurred to us, however, that we would 
not care to have on our conscience the thought 
that we had been responsible for sounding the 
death knell to the hopes and ambitions of so 
many stems of bananas who had started out in 
life determined to be “first class” until the 
end, but who had not counted on “fate” in 
the hands of the man whom we were honor- 
ing. We believe that were it possible to ac- 
cumulate statistics on the number of times Mr. 
Coffin has uttered the word “deck” in his 
years of service as a banana selector, the result 
would, without doubt, furnish a horrible ex- 
ample to future generations of the genus 
“Gros Michel,” and that all of them would 
put up a more determined fight to pass the 
censorship as applied by Will Coffin. 


KNOWS HIS TOOTS 

“Are you a clock watcher?” asked the em- 
ployer of the candidate for a job. 

“No, I don’t like inside work,” replied the 
applicant, without heat, “I’m a whistle 
listener.” 

—Dallas Hurry Back News 


UnirFruitco 


The “Starchy” Banana Is Not 
a Starchy Food When It 
Is Ripe 


Tue above title almost appears to trip 
itself. But— 

While the green banana is a starchy food— 
and there's no doubt about it—the few “wise 
guys” who condemn the banana because of its 
alleged starchiness, should know this indis- 
putable fact: 

There is less than 1% starch in the fully 
ripe banana. 

Those who know their onions eat the un- 
ripe banana cooked as a vegetable; they do 
not eat the fruit raw until it is ripe. Wise 
Nature, through the gradual process of ripen- 
ing, converts the starch to sugar, so that— 

When the banana is ripe, i. «. when the 
golden peel is spotted and the pulp begins to 
soften, it is practically pure, unadulterated 
fruit sugars, altogether delicious and easily di- 
gested—so much so that it is very beneficial 
even for disordered stomachs suffering from 
an excess of starchy foods. 

A ripe banana is as far from being a starchy 
food as the north pole is from the south. 

Now, think that over and then tell the other 
fellow. It's a buck worth passing. 


—P. K. Reynolds 


The clerk connected the negro drayman 
with his boss, the manager of a transfer com- 
pany in Louisville, then listened to the one- 
sided conversation. 

“Boss? Dat ole mule done stop down hyeh 
in de street an’ she won't move on nohow, 
and de policeman say if I don’ git ‘er out o” 
here he gwine shoot ’er. 


“Eh? Yessuh, yessuh, done wore de whip 
plum out on ‘er boss. Yessuh, done built a 
fiah undah her, but she jes stood dere an’ 
tromped it out. 

“Yessuh, boss, done twist bofe her ears— 
twist ‘em good. 

“Ah—how zat, boss? Ah—ah—nossuh, 
I—I—I—nevuh twist ’er tail, suh, nossuh. 
Dey was a white gemman twist ’er tail, suh, 
yas, suh. Dey done tooken him to de hos- 
piddle, suh, He looked like a nawthen gem- 
man.”—Los Angeles Times 


A Page of Resident Managers 
FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY 


Wilhelm Esch 


In 1914 a young man 
called on Mr. Chas. 
Weinberger in New Or- 
leans and announced that 
he was ready to go to 
work. He did. And to- 
day he is cutting a wide 
swathe in the Lone Star 
State, building up his Branch at Fort Worth 
into one of the finest and most dependable on 
the map. 

In addition to climbing the ladder with the 
Company, from checker on the wharf, through 
years in the Messenger service, up into the 
foremost ranks of our Branch Managers, 
genial Bill has found time to serve his coun- 
try with conspicuous success. He served as 
Captain on Mexican Patrol Duty for a year, 
and afterwards, when his Regiment was con- 
verted into Field Artillery, he attended the 
School of Fire for Officers at Fort Sill, Okla- 
homa, and was placed in command of the 
113th Trench Mortar Battery of the 63rd 
Field Artillery Brigade. He went overseas 
with the advance school detachment of the 
38th Division and took a course in Aerial 
Observation. 

When Bill returned from France he re- 
sumed his work with the Company. He mar- 
ried and was appointed Acting Resident Man- 
ager at Sioux City. Shortly afterwards he 
took charge of the Fort Worth Branch and 3s 
today the best known Company man in the 
Union's largest State. 


J. H. Hansen 


Since 1912 this ener- 
getic and capable Resident 
Manager has presided at 
Sioux City, Iowa. His 
services with the Com- 
pany date back to 1905 
when he was appointed 
Cashier at Sioux City. His 
oldest boy is anxious to follow his Dad’s foot- 
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steps and in his college course therefore majors 
in Spanish, Commercial Law and Commerce, 
so that he can qualify for a Tropical position 
when he reaches the age of maturity. 

No more loyal booster of Company policy, 
products and advertising exists, and John 
Hansen can always be depended upon to give 
the fullest cooperation to all forms of promo- 
tional and educational work in his section. 
And it is rumored with good reason that he is 
a real banana salesman, 


W. F. Rareshide 


A MODEST _ young 
man who has been our 
Resident Manager in 
Springfield, Illinois, since 


1922. He knows bananas 
and knows how to sell 
‘em. His work speaks 


for itself. We are very 
pleased to have the opportunity of presenting 
him to the readers of Untrrurrco. 


J. J. Loftus 


H ERE is a young man 
whose experience has been 
diversified and successful. 
Born in Dubuque, lowa, 
he acquired a business col- 
lege training that equipped 
him for the cruel knocks 
of the world. Among 
other interesting positions, Mr. Loftus acted 
as secretary to State Senator N. J. Schrup of 
Des Moines for three sessions of the Legisla- 
ture of Lowa from 1911 to 1915. 

With this training in diplomacy he fitted 
into the Fruit Dispatch organization so well 
that he was promoted from Cashier to Resi- 
dent Manager in one year. He has success- 
fully represented the Company in the Dubuque 
market for twelve years. 


New York 


Name Location 


LONG SERVICE ORDER OF THE 
FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY 


Salaried Employees Whose Service Dates from 1902 


Group V 


Present Position Date 


lr. B. Lyman* Buffalo 
J. C. Moise Omaha 
W. L. Evans** Montreal 


P. Saer 
J. H. Hamme! 
E. J. Shur 


New Orleans 
New Orleans 


New Orleans 


Changes and Promotions 


Me. W. H. GROVE, who succeeded Mr. 
E. S. Whitman as Resident Manager of the 
San Antonio, Texas, Branch, has been ap- 
pointed Resident Manager of the Kansas 
City, Mo., Branch. 


Mr. J. A. Coyle, who has for some time 
past been Assistant Resident Manager at Den- 
ver, Colo., goes to San Antonio as Resident 
Manager. 


There are three new Cashiers to introduce: 
Mr. H. W. Landsberg, Sioux City, lowa. 
Mr. Howard Bradley, San Antonio, Texas. 
Mr. Willeford Thomas, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Miss Amy Anderson, who was formerly 
the Sioux City Cashier. is now in the Los 


Resident Messenger 
Resident Manager 
Resident Manager 
Resident Messenger 
Clerk August, 1902 


Mechanic 


*Out of Company's employ for 10 months 


**Out of Company's employ for 2 years, 5 months 
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April, 1902 
April, 1902 
May, 1902 
July, 1902 


October, 1902 


Angeles Office. She is well pleased with this 
transfer as her folks had just responded to the 
lure of the Golden State of California and had 
moved to Los Angeles. 


Messrs. J. A. Wallace, R. Johnson, T. P- 
Guthrie, H. R. Hull and A. Beary have all 
been appointed Traveling Messengers at 
Minneapolis. 


Mr. L. Goldberg has been appointed Mes- 
senger at Mounds, Il. 


Mr. R. B. Gough has been appointed Resi- 
dent Messenger at Palestine, Ill. 


The Dealers Service Department has been 
reinforced by two former Company employees, 
who are welcomed back to the ranks by their 
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many friends: 

C. A. McQuaid, formerly Cashier at Cleve- 
land and later Dealers Service Representative, 
is now back on the job with the Eastern Crew. 

E. J. McDermott, formerly well-known 
employee of the Colombia Division, is now hit- 
ting the ball for the Dealers Service with the 
Western Crew. 


New Orleans 


W uen the announcement was made that 
the organization of a social club was under 
consideration, to be known as the UNrerurrco 
Club of New Orleans, for the benefit of the 
employees of the New Orleans Division of 
the Unrrep Frurr Company and subsidiaries, 
it met with ready favor on the part of the 
employees of the Fruit Dispatch Company. 
Members of the Club without official con- 
nection were eligible for the several elective 
offices and considerable interest was mani- 
fested in the nomination of the candidates. 
Fruit Dispatch employees were well repre- 
sented on the ballot, among them Miss E. 
Durbin, as one of the candidates for Secretary, 
and Messrs. N. E. Braud and B. F. Dickey 


for Treasurer, 


‘The successful candidates were: 
Mr. T. P. Burke, President 

Mr. J. D. McGovern, Vice-President 
Miss W. Schultz, Secretary 

Mr. G. DeJaham, Treasurer 


Liberal representation on the Board of Gov- 
ernors was granted Fruit Dispatch employees. 
They were allowed four, and the choice for 
membership, voted by departments, fell to the 
following: Mr. J. H. Hammel (Sales); Mr. 
W. A. Eckert (Messenger); Mr. G. E. 
Fischer (Traffic) ; Mr. J. Calamia (Wharf). 

The activities of the UNirrurreo Club are 
looked forward to with pleasurable anticipa- 
tion. 


The New Orleans office was honored the 
latter part of March with a visit from Mr. 
Verson W. Gooch, whose letters descriptive 
of places he visited in England and on the 
Continent while engaged in his search for 
employees for the tropics, have given so much 
pleasure to readers of UNtFRUITCO magazine. 
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A few moments conversation with this estim- 
able gentleman leaves no doubt in the mind 
of his kindly interest in the welfare of the 
rank and file of the employees of our vast 
organization, wheresoever domiciled. 


Mr. E. C. Calkins paid a visit to New Or- 
leans on one of his periodical trips, during the 
early part of April. Prior to his transfer to 
New York City Mr. Calkins was for a num- 
ber of years Assistant Manager of the South- 
ern Division of the Fruit Dispatch Company, 
with headquarters in the Crescent City, for 
which he retains a warm regard. Mr. Calkins 
is well known to the local employees, espe- 
cially the old-timers, by reason of his long 
residence here and his visits to this port from 
time to time since he has been located in the 
east. 


Mr. Burr M. Johnston, Assistant Traffic 
Manager, New Orleans, who resides in the 
upper section of the city, recently had the 
misfortune of having his home burglarized. 
It seems that while Mrs. Johnston was absent 
from home one morning a sneak thief gained 
entrance through one of the basement doors to 
the house by means of a false key and on her 
return she found that jewelry and other val- 
uables had been stolen. A strange circum- 
stance connected with the robbery was that 
practically all of Mr. Johnston's ties were 
missing.. This raid on his neckwear is puzzling. 
Were it not for the fact that the thief made 
off with some treasured pieces of jewelry, 
almost any married man would be led to 
suspect that it was an “inside” job. 


Our deepest sympathy is extended to Mr. 
S. C. Sims, Acting Manager at Charleston, 
S$. C., in the death of his wife, which occurred 
at Mobile, Ala., on the evening of March 22. 
Mr. Sims had just completed arrangements 
to move his family from Mobile and Mrs. 
Sims’ death occurred only a,day or two be- 
fore they were to leave for Charleston. Mr. 
Sims accompanied the remains to Mt. Vernon, 
Ill, for interment. 


Mr. Geo. W. McLean, one of the Wharf 
Superintendents at New Orleans, who relieved 
Mr. S. C. Sims for some time during his 
trouble, is again back with us. No doubt 
Mr, McLean was more than ordinarily 
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glad to return home, as he is a fond grand- 
father of only a few months’ standing and 
naturally was interested in seeing how much 
the child had grown during his absence. 


For several days the automobile of Mr. L. 
F. Valley of the New Orleans office was out 
of commission, during which time he and the 
two deadhead office associates he has very 
kindly been picking up on his way down-town 
every morning were forced to resort to the 
street cars.* Fortunately the machine now 
boasts a new (or rather another, second-hand) 
body. Mr. Valley's experience as a Branch 
Manager made of him a shrewd trader, and 
his keen scent for bargains led to the discovery 
of a good second-hand body in the hands of a 
dealer in salvaged parts which would do very 
nicely in place of his old one. While Mr. 
Valley would probably disavow the idea of 
any such subterfuge, the chances are that he 
donned an old pair of overalls and smeared 
some grease on his face before setting out to 
dicker with the unsuspecting tradesman. At 
any rate, by paying a few dollars to boot to 
the second-hand man, and by working the 
whole of one Sunday and two or three nights, 
tightening bolts and making connections and 
adjustments, incident to exchanging the bodies, 
he made a very advantageous swap. While 
Mr. Valley says his car had already done up- 
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wards of a hundred thousand miles over the 
sand hills of North Carolina before he was 
transferred to New Orleans, it is still a very 
presentable and reliable gas buggy; the engine 
continues to purr like a kitten and but few 
cars on the road can make him take their dust. 
Rumor is current that one of these so-called “‘dead 
head office associates” is none other than Mr. Charles 
Wright. A movement is under way, sponsored ho 


Fruit Dispatchers, to make up a pool to offset t un- 
expected expenditure of carfare. 


Ma. E. B. FELGER, Cashier at the Fort 
Wayne Branch, finds time between sending 
out acknowledgments of orders, to step over 
occasionally to the Y. M. C. A. and run 
around the track, with the result that he 
copped second highest honors in the recent 
track meet there. Here is what the Fort 
Wayne Journal-Gaxette has to say about our 
Cashier: 

“Felger, former Central High sprinter, 
was second high scorer with 10 points 
made by copping first in both the 100 and 
220-yard dashes. Felger was hitting his 
old stride last night and broke the 220- 
yard indoor record for the local ‘Y’, made 
by himself last year. He covered the 
distance in 28 seconds flat, and also tied 
the “Y’ indoor record for the 100-yard 
dash at 12 seconds flat.” 


New York Division Notes 


Ma. M. C. O’Hearn, Vice President, took 
Horace Greeley’s renowned bit of advice at 
face value. He has just returned from the 
far Western Division from which there comes 
each month such a multitude of tales. 


Only a day or two now until the Unt 
FRUItcO Minstrel. 


The steamships Castilla and Iriona, which 
are now bringing Honduran fruit into New 
York, are the subjects of enthusiastic comment 
on the part of many from this Division who 
have been aboard. The fact that they dis- 


charge bananas on Pier 15 a scant five days 


after they receive them in Tela or Castilla is 
in itself impressive. The trim, white beauty 
of these steamers is another source of comment. 
When one goes aboard and sees the appoint- 
ments of staterooms and suites, of saloon and 
lounging room, one regrets that one must. re- 


main ashore and not sail away to the Spanish 
Main. 


This reporter enjoyed a brief chat with Cap- 
tain Fagen, the engaging master of the s. S$. 
Castilla, in his handsome quarters aboard that 
ship on the occasion of her first run into New 
York. Captain Fagen, youthful in appearance 
and in spirit, possesses withal the dignity and 
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restraint that give tone to his courteous 
southern-style hospitality—he hails from Flor- 
ida—and when he invited us to come in and 
have a cigarette, we knew that we were wel- 
come, despite the fact that the skipper was 
planning to go ashore immediately after his 
ship was breasted over from Pier 15 to 16, 

With a gleam of triumph in his eve, the cap- 
tain told us of winning a thrilling race with a 
similar ship of a rival company in the Gulf 
of Mexico. Grinning boyishly, he showed us 
trophies of fishing experiences that made all 
others we had heard seem Peter Rabbit bed- 
time stories. He told us of fights with man- 
devouring sharks and of struggles with flesh- 
ripping barracudas, and we “ohed!” and 
“ahed!” and gasped at appropriate points and 
had a huge time. 

An almost imperceptible tremor sent the 
skipper out onto the bridge to shout dire warn- 
ings and threats at tug crews and floatmen 
that were a bit careless in shifting the loaded 
floats. 

We were unable to meet the captain of the 
Iriona when she made her first trip to New 
York, but we are promising ourself that pleas- 
ure at some time in the very near future. 


More than one dignified department head 
has been observed casting admiring, if sur- 
reptitious, glances at certain pictorial an- 
nouncements that have been posted on the bul- 
letin boards in anticipation of the UNrrRuITco 
Club Minstrel. Pedal extremities of great 
comeliness are depicted thereon with no little 
verisimilitude. 


Mr. W. V. Harloe, Freight Traffic Man- 
ager, has made a tour that embraced Chicago, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, and New Orleans in 
this country, and Havana, Santiago, Banes, 
Kingston, and Barrios in the tropics. 


A late date is better than no date. Go to 
the ‘phone before you forget it and tell her 
that you would like to have her go with you 
to the Knights of Columbus Club Hotel, 
Eighth Avenue at Fifty-first Street, on Thurs- 
day evening, May 3, 1928. 


Mr. H. H. Robson, Superintending Engi- 
neer, following in the footsteps of another very 
popular New Yorker, Mayor Walker, has 
made a journey to New Orleans. 
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With the advent of topcoats and light suits, 
crowds disporting themselves in Battery Park, 
and the approach of daylight saving, Unt 
rruItcorres are thinking of the great national 
sport. ‘Thinking has, in fact, been translated 
into action, for A. de Tranaltes, Chairman of 
the Athletic Committee of the New York 
Unieruireo Club, has released a notice to 
the effect that Harry Lally of Pier 15, East 
River, is manager of the New York club, and 
that David Payne of the Purchasing Depart- 
ment, is assistant manager and coach. 

The opening game of the season will be 
called at 3 P. M., Saturday April 21, at Todd 
Field, Brooklyn, with the American Express 
Company furnishing the opposition. Watch 
out, Boston! 


New Employees: 

Joseph A. Price, pier clerk. 

B. J. Hartig, typist, Purchasing Depart- 
ment. 

P. Rafferty, watchman. 

Richard J. Crane, pier clerk. 

Charles Weissenberger, pier clerk. 

Joe Conway, office boy, Freight Traffic De- 
partment. 

H. Capallos, pier fireman. 

Waverly J. Slattery, pier clerk. 

Kenneth D. Ransom, ledger clerk, Account- 
ing Department. 

Martin Stelter, pier clerk. 

George Giacci, office boy, Freight Terminal 
Department. 

Carl E. Svane, pier clerk. 

William J. Trey, watchman. 


Transfers: 

David W. J. Paton from Chief Operator, 
M. S. La Marea to Accounting Department, 
Assistant Purser, S. S. Sixaola. 

Edward W. Walsh, from pier clerk to Ac- 
counting Department, Assistant Purser, S. S. 
Metapan. 

Henry K. Lathrop, from pier clerk to Ac- 
counting Department, Assistant Purser, S. S. 
Carrillo. 

Dudley S. Pollard, from clerk, Freight 
Trafic Department, to pier clerk. 

A. Cohn, tallyman to time and material 
checker, Accounting Department. 

Vernon G. Goutiere, pier clerk, to Account- 
ing Department, Assistant Purser, S. S. 
Tivives. 
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J coax ROBERT GRANT was a passenger 
on the S$. S. Toloa which sailed from New York 
on March 10 with the First National Bank of 
Boston Caribbean Cruise party. The verses 
which follow were written by Judge Grant for 
the Captain’s Dinner on March 30 and were 
printed on the menu: 
L’ENVOI 

From Panama, Jamaica 

And the mountains of San José, 
With no cash left in my pocket 

I've a debt still left to pay. 
A debt to which all are partners 

Who sail on this Snowy Ship; 
Thanks for the sunshine and safety 

We've had on this joyous trip. 


And first to our Captain Whidden 
Staunch Skipper of the Toloa, 

Whose nautical skill has kept the waves still 
In a manner surpassing Balboa, 

To Captain Whidden for whom we are bidden 
To gather here tonight. 

To keep us safe he is bound to stay hidden 
But he always bobs up in white! 


We have warmed to the spell of the Indies. 
And glided o'er tropical seas, 

On the wide Spanish Main, rum, gin or 

champagne 

We sample or not as we please. 

We have gazed on Morro Castle 
And “beat down” a people free 

From the thraldom of Spain, but my refrain 
Is “The Morro Crab for me.” 


My thanks go out to another 
Rich in kindness and cheer. 
Where pirates abound his name would re- 
sound 
As the Bounteous Buccaneer. 
His Boston bank is very swank 
With a surplus piled sky high. 
And like every Weed he rhymes with speed, 
Which spells sheer energy. 


United Fruit forever! 

Green islands of cane and palm, 
Bananas, pineapples, papaw, 

Red flowers that flame and charm. 
With never a care to fetter, 

And barely a hill to climb, 
Where could one pass a better 

Three weeks away from time? 
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THINGS THAT BURN ME UP AND 
KNOCK ME COLD 
By the Office Grouch 


m 
k AVORABLY appraising a chic girlish figure 
ahead of you which on closer observation proves 
to belong to a young lady of 60 and in this con- 
nection remembering J. O. Posey’s statement 
that “figures can’t lie”, 
The gentleman we report to when late, who at 
the third time of such reporting intimates that 
he would like a note from the guard to sub 
stantiate the Subway Block Excuse. 
The fellow who wastes your time telling you 
how great his kiddie is, when you are dying to 
talk about yours. 
Requests! from General Office for a report to 
be in tonight's mail which the whole Accounting 
force couldn't prepare in a week even if they had 
the assistance of a certain Tropical Division 
which inventories, writes up, and balances the 
Storeroom Stock in 4 or 5 hours. 
The nit-wit who always boasts to the bunch 
that he is just as capable as the boss, and whose 
inferiority complex in the presence of the said 
boss is as obvious as a Pay Day Haircut. 
Telephone Operators who are not good subjects 
for a “Knock” column. 
The Press Reports regarding Andy and the 
$50,000 in bonds, till we saw in later issues 
that his last name was Mellon. 
Those who could sing for Minstrel Show tests 
and don’t—also those who can’t and do. 
Club Governors who have to win two elections 
to prove that they are the people’s choice. 
A certain member of our New York Division 
Figure Factory, always good at correspondence, 
who, fearing that he was mortally wounded dur- 
ing the late war, asked the Red Cross Nurse to 
take down his last statement as follows - 
Dear Edna: 
I want you to know that I love you and thought 
of you in my dying moments, 
Yours to the end, 
Kenneth. 
Carbon copies to: 
Rose 
Mildred 
Ella 
Mary 
The exalted opinion that members of our Min- 
strel cast have of one another, as indicated by the 
following pleasantry overheard at 75 West 
Street: 
John: “Hello, Dolly Sisters!” 
Peggy and friend in duet: “Hello, McCormack!” 
The typist who perpetrated the following in 
making a list of equipment: 
4 Adding Machines—Burroughs. 
10 Typewriters—Underwear. 
Also the careless printer who made the invita- 
tions read: “The party will be gin at 10:00 
o'clock.” 


Passenger Traffic Department 
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RANK A. BUSICO entered the Passenger 
Department of the Untrep Frurr Company 
in June, 1926, as stenographer, after a period 
of employment with J. C. Penney Company, 
Inc., where he acted as seeretary to the Pur- 
chasing Agent. Mr. Busico spent two years 
at Columbia University, taking a preparatory 
course in medicine and later matriculated at 
the Long Island College Hospital, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., which he attended for one year. He is 
at present Assistant Ticket Agent at the Up- 
town Passenger Office, 332 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


Frank A, 


Busico 


Selling the Tropics 
By Frank A. Busico 


Enthusiasm is an essential factor in selling. even 


when the alluring 


AM certain that the best method to em- 
ploy in selling anything, whether a concrete 
substance or an abstract idea, is to display a 
great amount of enthusiasm when speaking of 
To me the tropical 
region has always been a glamorous land of 


it to a prospective client. 


adventure and mystery—just the place to go 
to in order to escape the ennui of humdrum 
In fact, I can never speak of the 
beauties of the tropics without becoming very 
much enthused and really excited. 

Although I have yet to visit the Caribbean 
territory, I have done some research work in 
this direction and obtained information not 
only from the literature published by the 
Unrrep Frurr Company but from outside 
publications dealing with these regions. There 
is no doubt that in most cases environments 
with which one Fas had no direct contact are 


existence. 
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tropics is 


the **sales article” 


vividly attractive. This undoubtedly is due 
to the imaginative instinct which is inherent 
in most of us—there is always an added touch 
of intrigue attached to unexplored realities. 
Of course, one cannot come into direct as- 
sociation day in and day out with “repeaters” 
and fail to become imbued with rather dis- 
tinct ideas regarding the “Golden Caribbean.” 
There is always some new interesting feature 
being exposed by these travelers which tends 
to stimulate one’s own desire to learn more 
regarding this glorious country. Then, again, 
the information divulged by these passengers, 
who have enjoyed a cruise via the Great 
White Fleet, can be stored up in one’s -memory 
and used to good advantage when speaking 
to prospects unacquainted with the tropics. 
An item of vital importance to be consid- 
ered when speaking to a client is to discover 
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subtly just what type of person you are deal- 
ing with, and it does not require a great ex- 
change of words to ascertain this. If the in- 
dividual with whom you are conversing is in- 
terested in a rest trip, it would certainly not 
be tactful to stress the hectic side of the jour- 
ney, or vice versa. By this I do not mean to 
imply that misrepresentation is endorsed, for 
I believe that our various services are suf- 
ficiently diversified to offer both rest and pleas- 
ure to the tourist. Then again, different per- 
sonalities transact business in various ways. 
You will find certain people who like to mix 
in a little social chatter during their purchase 
of reservations; on the other hand, some do 
not care to spend any more time than is ac- 
tually required to close the deal. I believe 
that in the former case the client should not 
be made to feel that he is being hurried, just 
as in the latter he should not receive the im- 
pression that you are trying to hold him with 
unnecessary conversation. 

An item of particular significance in regard 
to the Uptown Ticket Office is that of sight- 
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seers. Due to its attractiveness many pedes- 
trians wander in just to admire its unique style 
of architecture. Many of these people are not 
even cognizant of the fact that the Unrrep 
Fruir CoMPANY maintains a passenger ser- 
vice, most of them believing that it is purely 
a fruit company. It is very easy to interest 
these people to the point of enthusiasm with 
descriptions of the tropics, especially under 
the atmosphere existing in our office. I know 
of many instances where such casual visitors 
have returned and booked passage for our 
trips, and although the majority who venture 
in for a glimpse of tropical splendor are never 
seen or heard of again, the business material- 
izing from these cases is, as a whole, sufficient 
to warrant consideration. From an advertis- 
ing point of view alone, it is lucrative, for it 
tends to promote wider publicity of our ser- 
vice. 

But to sell the tropics it is necessary, | re- 
peat, to have faith in the tropics, and to be 
enthusiastic in your sales talk. 


Passenger Department Notes 


F. K. M. Jones 


Ir is with keen regret that we announce the 
retirement on May 1, at his own request, of 
Mr. Frederick K. M. Jones. Mr. Jones has 
for many years held the position of New En- 
gland Passenger Agent, Boston, during which 


he has served faithfully with honor and credit 
to himself and to the Company. His many 
friends wish him all good things and a long 
life in which to enjoy them. 


The following transfers and promotions 
were effected May I: 


Mr. Lester P. Jones, General Western 
Passenger Agent, Chicago, transferred to 
position of New England Passenger Agent, 
Boston, succeeding Mr. Frederick K. M. 


Jones, retired. 


Mr. Harry F. Strong, Special Passenger 
Agent, Boston, transferred to Chicago as Gen- 
eral Western Passenger Agent, to succeed 
Mr. Lester P. Jones. 


Mr. Sam Burrans, promoted from position 
of Chief Clerk, New England Passenger 
Agency to Special Passenger Agent, Boston, 
succeeding Mr. Strong. 


Mr. Alfred F. Connolly, promoted from 
Ticket Clerk, New England Passenger 
Agency to Chief Clerk, to succeed Mr. 


Burrans. 
Mr. Frederick W. Maher, formerly City 


May, 1928 


* 


Passenger & Ticket Agent, New Orleans, was 
appointed District Passenger Agent, New 
Orleans. 

Miss Hilda Filleul, secretary to the Assist- 
ant Passenger Traffic Manager at New Or- 
leans, has been confined to the hospital for a 
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few days, where she underwent a slight opera- 
tion. She is doing nicely and it is expected 
that she will return to the office very shortly. 
Her many friends in the New Orleans Divi- 
sion will be glad to have her back with them 
fully recovered. 


Freight Traffic Department 


Making Friends for the Company 


Freight Department representatives are successful 
exponents of the art of friendship in business 


USINESS and friendship go hand in 
hand. Representatives of the Freight Traffic 
Department are continually in contact with 
the shipping public in an endeavor to win and 
retain friendship for our Company and to 
cement further already existing pleasant rela- 
tionships. 

There are many ways to help our friends 
and to broadcast in a favorable light the name 
of the Unrrep Frurr Company and its activ- 
ities in “Serving the Americas”. The prin- 
cipal duty of our solicitation representatives 
is to secure closer friendships and to let ship- 
pers and consignees know that the people in 
the Unrrep Frurr Company who represent 
them are desirous of seeing that they get the 
best service possible. 

Traffic these days is secured on the basis 
of service, and this implies more than the 
mere loading of cargo on board a ship at the 
port of origin and its discharge at the port of 
destination. The shipper in the interior for- 
wards cargo from his plant to the seaboard, 
where it is consigned in our care, and if he is 
anxious to make a certain steamer in order to 
fulfil a contract, he advises our representative 
that Car XYZ, No. 35671, for example, has 
been forwarded from Des Moines, Iowa, to 
New Orleans, and that he is very anxious to 
have it cleared on a steamer sailing, let us 
say, next Saturday. Our representative imme- 


diately communicates with the railroads in- 
volved in the transportation of this car from 
Des Moines to New Orleans and everything 
possible is done to have the car arrive at New 
Orleans in time to connect with the designated 
steamer. 

If the shipper does not know how to make 
up his shipping documents, he merely out- 
lines the shipment to one of our agents and 
tells him how he wants the cargo forwarded. 
Our agent then prepares the papers for him, 
and all the shipper has to do is to start the 
shipment moving from his plant; from then 
on, he can dismiss the matter from his mind 
as having been properly taken care of. It is 
this kind of service that helps us secure traffic 
for our vessels. 

Many other points arise in the shipment of 
freight, such as technicalities in connection 
with different kinds of insurance, consular 
rules and regulations, and other difficulties of 
a similar nature, Our agents are always 
ready and willing to help shippers solve any 
problems they may encounter along these 
lines. 

Cargo coming from the tropics, such as 
shipments of coffee consigned to interior points, 
is taken care of from the time it reaches our 
custody at the tropical port until, if the con- 
signee so desires, a bill of lading has been is- 
sued on the railroad company from the port 
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of discharge to the point of destination. As 
time goes on, shippers in the interior are be- 
coming interested more and more in the im- 
port and export business, and we maintain 
excellent services to encourage these people 
to develop foreign business. 

In cultivating our friendships, we do not 
confine our activities entirely along the lines 
just indicated. As an example of what we 
do, through the cooperation of the Passenger 
Department and of the Fruit Dispatch Com- 
pany, we have had our representatives appear 
before traffic organizations in interior Cities, 
show moving pictures of our passenger cruises, 
and display the film “The Story of the 
Banana”, Our representative not only shows 
the film, but as the scenes are unfolded on the 
screen he describes to the audience the most 
interesting features. This kind of educational 
work not only acquaints shippers in interior 
cities with conditions in the tropics, but it 
promotes a closer feeling between the Unrrep 
Fruit Company and those who are thus 
benefited. There is no way of measuring the 
good this sort of work does, but that it re- 
dounds to the interest of the Company to a 
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very great extent is beyond question. 

The Freight Department representatives 
distribute the pamphlets of the Tropical 
Radio Telegraph Company, thereby perform- 
ing a twofold service—acquainting our friends 
with the excellent communication facilities 
maintained by the radio subsidiary of the 
Unrrep Frurr Company, and by this means 
assisting the Tropical Radio Telegraph Com- 
pany in the dissemination of this information. 

The movement of cargo between the Amer- 
icas fosters close commercial relations among 
the countries in the western hemisphere, and 
is OUr purpose to use every resource at our 
cpmmand to increase the movement of cargo 
th from the United States to the tropics 
apd from the tropics to the United States. 


tfiorts are supptemented and aided 
materially by the activities of all Unrrep 
Frurr Company employees, who, in addition 
to their regular duties, keep before them and 
the people with whom they come in contact 
the purpose and objective of the Freight De- 
partment, namely, to continually increase the 
interchange of commodities between the Amer- 
icas, 


BANANA BENDERS AND BANANA 
PUSHERS 


Ix the March issue of UNIFRUITCO We read 
with interest about Banana Benders.* Why 
not Banana Pushers also? Every employee 
can be a Banana Pusher. Talk the Banana 
to your friends. Spread valuable propaganda. 
Tell them the many ways of preparing the 
fruit, its food value, etc. Give them a recipe 
book and make their mouths water with de- 
scriptions of some of the delicious Banana 
dishes you know of. 

“Did you ever try Baked Bananas?” you 
ask. “No? Well, you have a treat in store 
for you.” Once introduced, the Banana does 
the rest. 

We are either stockholders or prospective 
ones, so let’s do our share of advertising to 
increase sales, income, and eventually divi- 
dends. 

—Submitted by Watrer L. ARTHUR 

Purchasing Department 
New York 


*See illustration of Banana Bending Tester, 
page 457, March issue. 


SOUNDS RIGHT 

An old lady walked into the judge's office. 
“Are you the judge of Reprobates?” she 
inquired. 

“I am the judge of Probate,” replied his 
honor, with a smile. 

“Well, that’s it, I expect,” answered the 
old lady. “You see,” she went on confiden- 
tially, “my husband died detested and left 
several little infidels, and 1 want to be their 
executioner.” 

—Selectrd 
NOW NEEDS STOP SIGN 

The head of a large business house bought 
a number of those “Do it now” signs and 
hung them up around his offices. When, after 
the first few days of those signs, the business 
man counted up the results, he found that the 
cashier had skipped out with $20,000, the 
head bookkeeper had eloped with the stenog- 
rapher, three clerks had asked for a raise in 
salary, and the office boy had lit out for che 
West to become a highwayman. 

—Selected 
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